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through which we are passing is by far the most 

important topic of the moment; and scarcely 
less for our Allies than for ourselves. By reason of 
her wealth, her naval power, her fortunate geographical 
position, and certainly not least the moral strength 
which she derives from her long national history, Great 
Britain is universally recognised as the mainstay of the 
anti-German alliance. The whole issue of the war 
depends upon the moral and material support which we 
as an organised national unit can afford to our Allies, 
and the breakdown which threatens our political 
organisation threatens also the whole fabric of confidence 
which is reared upon it, beyond, as well as within, these 
islands. If our present Ministers, to their eternal 
disgrace, fail to discover any modus vivendi by which a 
representative “ national’’ Government can be main- 
tained in power, we shall be obliged to confess the 
bankruptcy, not indeed of our national resources of 
courage and determination, but at least of our states- 
manship. For it will be not the people, but the 
politicians, who will have failed—who will have failed, 
that is, whether by reason of personal incompetence or 
self-seeking, to find means of expressing the very real 
and complete national unity which, as everyone knows, 
exists in regard to the war; and it will be the Allied 
cause which will suffer, to an extent which we do not 
care precisely to estimate. We shall be within the 
mark if we say that the fall of the Coalition Government, 
if it implied the end of any attempt to unite all sections 
of the nation in a common voluntary effort, would be 
not less, but far more disastrous than, let us say, the fall 
of Verdun. 


[ is unfortunately true that the political crisis 


The immediate and ostensible cause of the crisis is so 
comparatively trivial as not to be worth a single 
resignation ; nor would it involve any resignation if 
there were nothing more behind. For our part we 
frankly confess that whilst we are opposed to further 
compulsion, we do not greatly care whether the Military 
Service Act is extended or not. The question is for us, 
as for the Prime Minister, one not of principle, but of 
expediency. But the challenge which lies behind the 
demand for extension is a challenge which must be met 
either now or later. The cardinal fact in the situation 
is that a very large body of opinion in the country 
accepted the Military Service Act against its own most 
profound convictions simply as a compromise, and on 
the most definite possible pledge that compulsion should 
go no further. The attempt to force the extension is 
thus simply an attempt to deny the right of that body 
of opinion to be consulted, to destroy the foundations of 
the compromise, and with it the foundations of the 
Coalition Government. The pledge to the anti-com- 
pulsionists is not to be recognised—no compromises are 
to be recognised. This particular issue has been seized 
not because of its intrinsic importance, but because it 
affords an almost ideal opportunity of driving in a 
wedge between Mr. Asquith and his Unionist colleagues 
on the one hand, or his Labour colleagues on the other. 
Any other issue which served the same purpose would 
do equally well. 


* * * 


We do not know whether it is necessary to emphasize 
this aspect of the matter any further ; but it is perhaps 
worth while to place on record here the fact that when 
Mr. Asquith in his brief statement on Tuesday said that 
“if these points were not settled by agreement the 
result must be the break-up of the Government,” he 
was interrupted by a shout of “ Hear, hear,” from the 
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Unionist benches. The honourable Member responsible 

for the interruption was not a very important person, 

but he has been very prominent in the compulsion 

agitation, and there is not the smallest doubt that his 

somewhat naive and indiscreet interjection represented 

the sentiments of those who are responsible for this crisis. 
* * * 

We are not very hopeful that the week’s delay which 
Mr. Asquith announced will result in any agreement. 
That the Unionist members of the Cabinet are sincerely 
anxious to reach an agreement with Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Henderson is perfectly clear ; but unfortunately, as 
we have said, there is every reason to suppose that 
exactly the opposite is true of the attitude of Mr. 
Lloyd George. Last autumn he put out feelers in the 
same direction, and drew them in again when he had 
measured the strength of the forces against him. But 
this time his declaration of war on the Coalition seems 
too open for him to draw back. Any concession to his 
views will, we anticipate, only result in a stiffening of 
his demands. In that case, Mr. Asquith’s powers of 
conciliation will clearly be of no avail. Mr. Bonar Law 
is probably the only man who can save the situation. 
If he sets his face firmly against a wrecking policy there 
is no doubt that, with the support of the other Unionist 
Ministers—which may be assumed—he can control the 
votes of his party, and so avert the necessity for his own 
resignation. Failing that, he might perhaps contrive to 
intimate that whilst he welcomes Mr. Lloyd George as 
a colleague in a Coalition Government, he would prefer 
that any hypothetical future Unionist Administration 
should consist of Unionists alone. When Sir Edward 
Carson resigned, many of his associates and supporters 
—including, by the way, Lord Northcliffe—confidently 
predicted that he would return to much greater power 
within a few weeks at most. It did not happen. With 
that example before him, Mr. Lloyd George may hesitate 
to go into the wilderness without some pretty definite 
prospect of a welcome elsewhere. 

* * * 

There is one other point on this question which calls 
for comment. It was stated in certain quarters on 
Monday that some of the chief officials of the Army were 
threatening to resign if their demands for recruits were 
not satisfied promptly and in full. There is no reason 
to suppose that this rumour had any other foundation 
than a desire to associate Sir William Robertson and 
his colleagues with the anti-Coalition movement. The 
position of the military authorities is perfectly clear. 
It is not only their right, but their duty, to demand 
the greatest possible number of men for the Army. But 
to accompany their demands with threats would be not 
only so unconstitutional, but so irrational, that we 
absolutely refuse to believe that Sir William Robertson 
has been guilty of anything of the kind. The demands 
of the War Office have to be weighed by the Cabinet 
against the demands represented by other departments, 
and it is obviously impossible for that weighing to be 
attempted by the General Staff—they have no data for 
it. A soldier might be entitled to resign if he were 
refused supplies of men or munitions which he regarded 
as indispensable for a particular operation. But no such 


position exists, or can exist, in connection with the 


present demand. The margin of available unattested 
married men is probably represented by some figure 
considerably less than 50,000. But even if we take the 
highest figure that has been mentioned, namely 200,000, 
such a margin could not possibly be a ground for resigna- 
tion. There is no soldier who would say, “I can 
accomplish such and such a task with 3,900,000 men, 
but if you give me only 3,700,000 I cannot do it.” Or 
if he did, he would certainly be out of place on any 
General Staff. It may be taken for granted, we think, 
that the possibility of losing the services of Sir William 
Robertson is not one of Mr. Asquith’s immediate anxieties, 
* * * 


The Germans have not renewed their attack on 
Verdun on any considerable scale since their repulse 
on April 9th ; but neither have they given any signs of 
being about to abandon their general offensive movement 
in this region, which has now been going on for over two 
months. They appear, on the contrary, to have settled 
down to a policy of nibbling which is neither very 
expensive to them nor dangerous to the French. It is 
of course generally recognised now that, given a heavy 
concentration of artillery and a prolonged bombardment, 
it is nearly always possible for either side to make a 
small advance, to capture, for instance, 500 yards of 
first line trenches, at a comparatively small cost. And 
this is what the Germans are doing at various points. 
To capture a trench, however, does not always mean to 
hold it, and anyone who cares to follow the operations 
carefully with a map will observe that in all cases where 
the Germans are permitted to keep what they have 
won their gains have been at points of no particular 
strategic importance ; in other cases they are more or 
less completely evicted with almost monotonous regu- 
larity. The Mort Homme, which is of strategic im- 
portance, is still in French hands. 

* > * 

When the Russians captured Erzerum two months 
ago, we pointed out that, contrary to common news- 
paper speculation, there was no likelihood of their 
pursuing an immediate offensive southward towards 
the upper waters of the Tigris. The lie of the Armenian 
country, with its series of mountain-ranges running 
from east to west, made it military wisdom to advance 
westwards by the coast and the parallel valleys, and to 
consummate the conquest of this Asiatic Switzerland 
before venturing further afield. Such an advance could 
be protected on the south by the great wall of the 
Armenian Taurus, provided the Russians secured the 
single pass of Bitlis, as they promptly proceeded to 
do. This strategy is exactly what the Grand Duke and 
General Yudenich have carried out; and the fall of 
Trebizond marks the decisive, though not the final, 
stage in it. The final stage will be the occupation of 
Erzingan. Against this remaining military position in 
the west of Armenia our Ally’s centre forces have been 
steadily moving. The fall of Trebizond clears their 
right flank, gives access to important roads, and enables 
the Russian supplies to be brought up by sea. The 
Turks in time of peace made Trebizond their port of 
disembarkation for all troops and military supplies to be 
used in the north-eastern vilayets. Consequently, 
besides fairly adequate wharfage and depot accommo- 
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dation, it has a system of roads leading to practically 
everywhere in that part of Asia. 
+ * * 

The brilliant successes of the Russian Army against 
the Turks throw into rather melancholy relief the 
incessant failures of the British Army against the same 
enemy, both in the Dardanelles and in Mesopotamia. 
No doubt in both our campaigns the Turks have been 
assisted by formidable natural obstacles—the rocky 
cliffs in Gallipoli and the flat sands and inundations 
along the Tigris. But neither set of obstacles could 
compare with those overcome by the Russians in 
Armenia. No doubt, too, our Gallipoli sacrifices 
exhausted Turkish strength, and the Russian advance 
has benefited by the result. But why has not our 
Mesopotamian advance likewise benefited ? The con- 
clusion forces itself upon one, that for offensive purposes 
the British Army is at present inferior to the Russian. 
How should that be, when the traditional British bravery 
has so markedly reaffirmed itself? There seems no 
answer but bad officering and, above all, bad staff work. 
So long as the staff appointments in the British Army 
continue to be given by personal and caste influence 
rather than by merit ; so long as no systematic attempt 
is made to use for staff work the best brains that have 
joined the Army since the war; so long as the work of 
our brigade and divisional staffs, even in the ordinary 
routine behind the fronts, is the daily laughing-stock 
of all whom it concerns, without anyone in high authority 
seeming really to mind—so long will our Army fail at 
the crises, and continue to deserve the low estimate 
which both our Allies and our enemies have come latterly 
to put on its capacity. If the war ended to-morrow, the 
British Army, despite countless acts of heroism, would 
not have a single important victory to its credit. Can 
one recall any previous war of which the same might 
be said ? * * * 


The capture of Trebizond will no doubt give a new 
impetus to the many rumours that have been circulating 
recently concerning Turkey’s desire to conclude a 
separate peace with the Allies. The idea of such a 
peace has some very obvious attractions; it would 
automatically release a very large number of British 
troops in Egypt and Mesopotamia (and incidentally a 
considerable amount of merchant tonnage), and it would 
open the Dardanelles, as well as producing a valuable 
moral effect in the Balkans and in the East. But it 
would postpone sine die the final settlement with 
Turkey as far as Russia is concerned, and it is for Russia, 
therefore, to decide whether overtures (if any are 
imminent) are to be encouraged or not. Turkey is 
beaten, and is probably ready to confess herself beaten ; 
but she is not in such desperate straits as to be willing 
to surrender her capital, and unfortunately her capital 
is the one thing which Russia—meaning in this case the 
whole Russian people—wants of her. It is conceivable 
that Turkey would be willing to offer paper guarantees 
for the permanent freedom of the Straits, and would 
accept also any frontier rectifications which we might 
require for the protection of Egypt and of the Meso- 
potamian oil wells. But our requirements are of quite 
minor importance. The real difficulty, now as always, 
is the question of the Dardanelles, and it is hard to imagine 


any paper guarantees, however sincerely given, which, 
in these days of mobile heavy guns and fixed torpedo 
tubes, could give Russia adequate security against once 
more being cut off from communication with the 
Mediterranean and the outer world. We fear that the 
prospects of a separate peace are not bright. 


* * * 


What is happening politically in China is still obscure 
—the Press serves us badly about the Far East—but 
it seems as if the revolutionary movement retains its 
hold on practically the whole of South China, including 
Canton, without any success in North China. Yuan 
Shi Kai is reported to have publicly avowed his abandon- 
ment of all intention of becoming Emperor, and there 
are indications of a compromise with the rebel leaders, 
on the basis of a sharing of power and an increase in 
provincial autonomy. Meanwhile, as the admirable 
“China Supplement” published by the Manchester 
Guardian the other day reminds us, the millions of 
blueclad peasants and craftsmen are hard at work in 
their domestic production, and the proportion of the 
400 millions who are disturbed by the rival armed 
bands, or whose crops are ravaged by the occasiona 
skirmishes, is extremely small. China, in fact, in the 
absence of floods and droughts, is economically pros- 
perous, in spite of the war. British imports and 
exports are being remarkably well maintained, con- 
sidering tonnage difficulties ; but it is Japan which is 
reaping the biggest harvest, its exports of various 
textiles into Shanghai for 1915 being just about double 
those for 1913. The rapid development of Japanese 
trade is, indeed, at this moment the dominant feature 
in all Eastern commerce, from Bombay to Manila, and 
from Vladivostock to Invercargill. 


* * * 


There is apparently quite a serious amount of dis- 
content among some of the Territorial regiments. The 
men’s grievance is, that having in fact volunteered for 
Foreign Service on the strength of an Army Council 
statement that they would then be transferred to one 
of their own units, they have instead been sent away 
and “ attached ’’ to various units in the 60th Division, 
with every prospect of remaining so attached till the 
end of the war. To make matters worse, Mr. Tennant 
is threatening to bring in a Bill to legalise the “ transfer ”’ 
of Territorial troops without their consent, in which 
case the men would cease to belong even in name to the 
units into which they enlisted. As to the breach of 
faith involved, that is a question of ethics into which 
we will not enter, and which must be settled between the 
men and the Army authorities; but on the mere 
ground of expediency it seems to us extremely bad 
psychology and bad business to dismember the old 
Territorial units, which were in many cases in substance 
military clubs, deriving a great deal of their impetus 
and efficiency from their regimental spirit. A dis- 
contented soldier chafing under a genuine grievance, 
loses ipso facto a great deal of his military efficiency ; 
and we cannot help thinking that this turning of 
Territorials into Conscripts—which is what practically 
it often comes to—is a matter not so much of military 
necessity as of military muddling. 
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NATIONAL VERSUS SECTIONAL 


GOVERNMENT 


T is, we believe, all to the good that recent events, 
I especially the events of the past week, have been 
focussing all the existing currents of political 
discontent upon the single clear issue of whether the 
Coalition Government ought to be preserved or de- 
stroyed. The arguments and counter-arguments on 
this question or that, on compulsion or protective 
duties, on the air service or payment of members or 
the blockade, are only surface play; beneath them 
all, what is really at stake is the life of the Coalition. 
And it is to be observed that what is threatened is not 
merely the present Government, but any Government 
formed on similar lines. The malcontents may com- 
plain of the policy of one Minister and extol the virtues 
(i.e, the “energy and decision”) or hypothetical 
virtues of another, but no mere rearrangement of 
posts, however drastic, would satisfy them; they 
want to be rid of the whole principle of Coalition, which 
is compromise. Compromise and weakness are to them 
synonymous terms; they use them indeed as such. 
It is of no use to tell them that such and such a measure 
if pressed will drive Labour out of the Cabinet; for 
that to them would be a gain, not a loss. It is of 
still less use to point out that the present Prime Minister 
is unrivalled in his capacity for driving a difficult team 
and holding together to a common purpose men of 
the most widely different principles and _ political 
antecedents; for they regard that not as a virtue, 
but as a positive defect. They do not want a “na- 
tional” Government; they do not believe in tact; 
they believe only in “ energy and decision,’ by which 
they apparently mean energy and decision directed 
not so much at the enemy as at those people at home 
who do not happen to agree with them. They are 
full of plans for the coercion of Englishmen, but for 
the coercion of Germans they have, as far as we know, 
nothing new to propose. Their fundamental theory 
is that for war purposes a “ national’ or “ Coalition ”’ 
Government is an inefficient Government; that the 
homogeneity of a War Cabinet is more important than 
its representative character ; that a few men are better 
than many; in short, that the power of swift action 
far outweighs the possible disadvantages attaching to 
a policy which fails to secure full public support. 
That, we believe, is a fair statement of the views of 
the Anti-Coalition Party; and they are views which, 
though we cannot accept them, deserve consideration. 
Everyone must admit that Coalition Governments have 
certain apparently inherent and ineradicable defects. 
They need not lack “‘ energy ’’—the present Government 
has shown itself as energetic as any we have ever had or 
are ever likely to have—but they must, as we have seen 
over and over again lately, to some extent lack what is 
called “‘ decision”; that is to say, the reconciliation of 
conflicting ideas and conflicting personalities must take 
time. On Friday of last week, for example, the Govern- 
ment was expected to come to a final decision on the 
recruiting question ; and so it would have done but for 
the action taken by Mr. Lloyd George, who alone, it is 
understood, prevented, by his threat of resignation 





what would have been a unanimous agreement. As a 
result the country was presented with a fresh example 
of the “indecision’’ of the Cabinet. Mr. Asquith’s 
statement was postponed. The Government was “ still 
thinking,”’ “could not make up its mind.” The fact 
may be stated in different ways, according to taste. 
The blame may be thrown on the majority of the Cabinet 
for failing to realise the soundness of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
views, or it may be thrown on Mr. Lloyd George for 
refusing to submit his personal judgment to the 
consensus of opinion of his colleagues. In any case, 
the result was “ indecision ’’ of an extremely regrettable 
kind because it meant an expenditure of mental and 
nervous energy which neither the Government nor the 
nation can afford to spare upon a useless political 
** crisis ’’—the result of which, as we write, is still 
uncertain. We have here of course an extreme example 
of the disadvantages of Coalition Government. Such 
public crises as this one and the Carson crisis last 
October are due perhaps not to the nature of Coalition 
Government so much as to certain peculiarities of 
character in the individuals chiefly concerned. Never- 
theless, one must recognise that any attempt to govern 
by compromise with the object of preserving the 
national unity is bound to involve a certain amount of 
friction and hesitation. 

The practical question, however, is not whether Coa- 
lition Governments have disadvantages, but whether 
there is any superior alternative. Suppose that the 
Government which the Times demands were formed, a 
Government in which the dominant personalities were 
Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Lloyd George, and Lord Milner ; 
would it in fact be a more powerful and efficient instru- 
ment than the present Government for the conduct of 
the war? We may note in passing that not one of 
these three gentlemen is an Englishman either by birth 
or by temperament—a fact which is by no means 
irrelevant to the question of their fitness to lead through 
the stresses of war a nation in which England is the 
vastly predominant partner. But apart from that 
circumstance, is it to be supposed that a Government 
which explicitly repudiated the support not only of 
organised Labour and of the Irish. but of the mass 
of those throughout the country who hold “ Liberal” 
views, would really be capable of stronger and more 
effective action in the war than a Government which 
seeks to represent the whole nation ?_ Those who would 
answer this question in the affirmative have, we suggest, 
failed to comprehend either the nature of Government 
or the nature of the present war. We need not discuss 
whether the opposition to such a Ministry would consist 
of a majority or a minority of the electorate. The 
point is that a proportion approximating to, if not 
exceeding, one-half of the whole nation would pro- 
foundly distrust the character, the policy, and the 
motives of their rulers; and that distrust would be 
enormously enhanced by the secrecy which must 
inevitably veil the proceedings of a war Government. 
At every point there would be opposition, passive or 
active; the motives which now lead dissentient mino- 
rities to compromise with their principles and accept 
the decisions of the Government on patriotic grounds 
would no longer be effective, for the position of such a 
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Ministry would be based ex hypothesi upon a denial 
of the duty of compromise. Willy-nilly, a non-national 
Government would find itself obliged to trim to an even 
greater extent than a national Government need, simply 
because it would have no reserves of public confidence 
to fall back upon. It would have escaped the necessity 
of compromise within the Cabinet Chamber only to 
find itself forced, for the sake of mere self-preservation, 
to adopt a policy of compromise in its dealings with 
the public. 

The great strength of the present Government 
resides in the fact that its decisions, even if they are 
sometimes delayed, command the trust and the support 
of practically the entire nation merely because they 
are its decisions. The importance of this it is im- 
possible to exaggerate, for in war time there is so 
much that the Government must ask the nation to 
take on trust and on trust alone. Deprived of this 
asset, we do not believe that any war Cabinet could 
carry on for a month. It is necessary to press this 
point because we fancy that a great many of the 
people who are echoing current criticisms of the Coalition 
and demands for more “energy and decision’’ have 
never troubled really to imagine how they would 
themselves feel towards the only alternative Govern- 
ment that has been proposed. They may feel that in 
certain directions it would be more efficient, but would 
they really trust it? They may believe that Mr. 
Lloyd George is our one “ man of push and go,” but 
do they care to imagine him as the responsible spokes- 
man and representative of the British nation? There 
are three or four men in the present Government who, 
whatever their defects may be, can at any rate address 
the world in the name of Great Britain with the cer- 
tainty that they are speaking the minds of the over- 
whelming majority of their fellow countrymen. A 
Carson-George-Milner Government would not contain 
one such man. Popularity, enthusiasm, admiration, 
these things Mr. Lloyd George has commanded, and 
commands, in a degree as great or greater than any 
other living politician; but trust is a sentiment he 
has never known how to inspire even amongst his 
closest political associates. Almost the exact contrary 
is true of Mr. Asquith. He is trusted even by those 
who most doubt his energy; his uniquely representa- 
tive public character is universally recognised; he 
speaks the national mind without effort in exactly the 
way in which Englishmen like to have it spoken. Many 
people criticise certain aspects of his character, but 
no one who is qualified to have an opinion on the 
subject dreams of questioning his sanity of judgment, 
his disinterested patriotism, or his phlegmatic deter- 
mination to see this war through, whatever it may cost. 
Above all, no one fears that he will ever get “ rattled.”’ 

This war is not as other wars. With every month 
that passes without a decision on land or sea it becomes 
more evident that the supreme factor in the ultimate 
victory will not be men nor money nor munitions, but 
tenacity. With the material factors both sides are now 
so well supplied that neither can hope in the near future, 
at all events, to attain a decisive superiority. A 
wearing-down process is inevitable, and in that process 
the national morale will be everything. Even if we 





were to grant—what is of course absurd—that the 
break-up of the Coalition Government would lead to an 
addition of 25 per cent. to our armies, of 50 per cent. 
to our supplies of munitions, and 100 per cent. to our 
capacity for “ energy and decision,” it would still, we 
believe, be a profligate and ruinous bargain. It is easy 
to sneer at “‘ national unity ’’ purchased by compromise, 
or even to deny its existence. But it does still exist, 
though its reality and its importance may not be fully 
understood unless and until it is ever lost. As long as 
the Government is national and truly representative of 
all sections, it can count on the unanimous support of 
the nation in any and every necessary measure, until the 
object of the Allies is accomplished. But if a sectional 
Government were to take its place, both the reality and 
the semblance of unity would be gone, and with them 
the indispensable condition of our national ability to 
carry on and endure. After all that has happened, no 
sectional or party Government can hope to receive 
anything like the full backing of the nation ; and without 
that, where would be our certainty of victory? We say 
with all the seriousness of profound conviction that the 
action which Mr. Lloyd George took on Friday of last 
week in order to force the hands of Unionist Ministers 
and precipitate the break-up of the Government is the 
strongest blow that has yet been struck for Germany 
in this war. Except by a “national’’ Government— 
whether under Mr. Asquith or a Unionist leader it 
matters not, provided it represents all sections of 
national opinion—we do not believe the war can be won. 


‘ 


THE SHIPPING PROBLEM IN ITS 
NEW LIGHT 


ERMANY’S threat to extend and intensify her 
(5 submarine campaign as from March 1 has 
been carried out. Though the date was not 
closely adhered to, and no specially large number of 
steamers were sunk in the first fortnight of March, the 
subsequent rate of destruction has been much higher 
and more steadily maintained than ever before. It 
works out at something like four ships a day over the 
five weeks; and there have been none of those tem- 
porary slackenings off, those intervals for rest and 
refreshment, in which the submarines used previously 
to indulge themselves. During this period the great 
majority of merchantmen attacked (all except those 
shelled from a distance) have been attacked without 
notice—a barbarous procedure, but one which saves 
the submarines much time and many risks, and may 
count for a good deal in their greater destructiveness. 
Another contributing cause is their readiness to torpedo 
neutral ships equally with Allied; and yet another 
appears to be the development of contrivances for 
passing immune through anti-submarine nets. Possibly 
in consequence of the last there has been a marked 
revival of submarine activity round the British Isles ; 
though the Mediterranean is still their happiest hunting- 
ground. 
Since the war began, our own loss in merchant 
shipping by mines, raiders, and submarines has been 
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about 2} million tons. 
destruction were maintained, we might lose more like 
4 millions a year. These figures can be seen in per- 
spective, if it is remembered that the merchant tonnage 
of the British Empire (ships over 100 tons) was 
19,481,543 at the outbreak of war; while the tonnage 
of merchant vessels launched in the United Kingdom in 
1914 was 1,683,553. We have never yet launched 
2 million tons in a year, though we came very near it 
in 1913. It appears, therefore, that while at the 
present rate of destruction there is no prospect of our 
mercantile marine being driven off the sea or anni- 
hilated within any period which it is conceived the war 
may last, the loss inflicted is nevertheless appreciable, 
and greater than our shipbuilding resources could 
possibly keep pace with year by year, even if they 
were worked at their utmost eapacity, which is almost 
out of the question. 

The diminution by war-losses of the net tonnage 
actually and effectively available for the world’s trade 
is more serious than the above figures would suggest ; 
because it was already much shrunken by other causes. 
These causes are the locking-up of enemy merchantmen 
in enemy or neutral harbours, and the enormous requisi- 
tioning of British merchantmen by the Admiralty for 
fighting and transport purposes, both naval and military, 
as well as for certain services of transport to the Allies. 
The first of these causes we cannot remove. Before 
the war the combined sea-going tonnage of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary (ships over 100 tons) was not 
far from a third of our own, and more than double that 
of any other single nation; and though the German 
ships interned in Allied ports (including the Portuguese) 
have been now passed into the world’s service, there 
must be set off against them the large British and 
other tonnage which is interned in Germany. Of 
course, any steps taken by what are now neutral States 
to impound German ships for their own use would 
ease pro tanto and for the time being the strain on the 
world’s tonnage. The United States and Brazil have 
each a large German tonnage in their ports. The 
other cause of shortage, the requisitioning of ships by 
our own Admiralty, is the most important of all; for 
the tonnage of British merchantmen employed on 
war-work under requisition exceeds the total mercantile 
tonnage possessed by any other nation before the war. 
As long as this enormous diversion of trading vessels 
to war uses continues, so long there must continue 
throughout the world that condition of shipping shortage 
and high freights, which the German submarine cam- 
paign has aggravated, but did not create. 

The quasi-universal opinion in shipping circles is 
that the Admiralty requisitioning is excessive, and that 
the work of supplying our fleets and armies could be 
performed by a much smaller tonnage, if it were in the 
hands of a body with more direct inducement to 
economise. Another point to be considered is the 
effect produced on shipping by the particular strategy 
which has commended itself to our War Executive. 
The figures for the tonnage consumed weekly and 
monthly by the Dardanelles and Salonica expeditions 
have never been published; we believe that they 
would excite general amazement if they were known. 


But if the present rate of 





Expeditions east of Suez are still more extravagant in 
proportion to their size. The East African campaign, 
for instance, which last autumn during Lord Kitchener's 
absence in the East the rest of the War Council took 
steps to convert into a first-class affair, has laid and is 
laying a strain on our shipping, besides which the 
tonnage economies effected by the galling restrictions 
on our home-imports of necessaries look comparatively 
trifling; and that all for the sake of crushing about 
4,000 German troops already safely isolated from the 
main theatres, and conquering a colony whose fate 
must be decided in those theatres and not on the spot. 

Yet when all such allowances have been made, the 
fact remains that the shipping needs of our fleets and 
armies must have been gigantic in any case; and they 
could not possibly have been met, if Great Britain had 
not happened (quite as an accident of private enterprise 
and without any State foresight or interference) to 
possess the largest mercantile marine in the world. At 
the present moment every British merchantman (other 
than small coasters) is under Government control in 
one or other way in which no neutral merchantman 


could be. Every such ship is either— 


(1) requisitioned at the low fixed Admiralty rate 
for the service of the fleets and armies ; 


(2) requisitioned at the same rate for the carriage 
of necessaries either for our home population or for 
our Allies. (The services rendered by us to our 
Allies under this head are enormous, but very little 
known to the peoples concerned, from whom we get 
less than no thanks for them) ; 

(3) allowed to carry what goods they like for what 
freights they can get, but only to make such voyages 
as the Government prescribes. 


Without discussing here the highly intricate point 
whether class (3) should not have been merged in 
class (2), let us observe that even the limited restriction 
imposed on class (3) is of most conspicuous advantage 
to the country, and could not possibly be imposed on 
neutral ships. Also that the freights charged by British 
ships in class (3), though competitive, are very sub- 
stantially lower than those which neutral ships com- 
mand for the same services, chiefly owing to the immunity 
of the latter from risk of requisition. 

The upshot of all this is, that the possession of a great 
British Mercantile Marine has proved hardly less 
indispensable in war-time to our island kingdom and 
sea-linked Empire than the possession of a great British 
Navy. Indeed, neither would be much use without the 
other. The Merchant Service without the Navy would 
have been the enemy’s helpless prey. But it would 
have been of little avail for the Navy to keep the seas 
open had there been no British merchantmen to sail 
them. What has too often been forgotten is that the 
sea in itself is no thoroughfare without tonnage to use it, 
and that in war such tonnage could only be available 
under conditions involving sufficient control and at 
reasonable rates for at least the indispensable work, if 
it flew the British flag. So persistent has been this 
forgetfulness that even last autumn, when it was 
announced that certain of the shipyards, whose labour 
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had been diverted from building merchantmen to 
building warships, were to be allowed to re-divert it, 
there was a little chorus of horror from Naval enthusiasts 
in Unionist newspapers. And meanwhile shipyard 
workers have been allowed to be sucked into munition- 
making to a most dangerous extent. 

The attitude of mind which before the war took for 
granted that the State must provide a Navy, but 
equally took for granted that it had no concern with the 
merchant marine, and ought to leave it like any other 
trade to the capricious gods of the competitive market- 
place, will have after the war to be abandoned. If 
Great Britain herself does not abandon it, other leading 
nations certainly will; and in the long run her oppor- 
tunist Parliamentary statesmen, for all their profound 
reluctance to do anything that does not visibly catch 
votes, will be obliged to follow suit. In the interval the 
problem of how best to adjust the relation between the 
State and merchant shipping needs a great deal of 
careful study. It is a peculiarly difficult one, having 
regard to the fact that the shipping business is peculiarly 
international and that a large proportion of British 
ships before the war were dependent on foreign custom, 
not only at one end of their voyages, but at both. Much 
of this purely foreign carrying-trade of ours has now 
passed temporarily to neutrals; but it would be a 
serious misfortune if we lost it permanently. 


THE FLOW OF CAPITAL 


O the banking mind there is something uncanny 
in the steady flow of capital to the Govern- 
ment, which can hardly hand over the counter 

fast enough the Exchequer Bonds, the Treasury Bills, 
and the new Savings Certificates that are given in 
exchange. During the past twelve months, notwith- 
standing the competition of the second War Loan, the 
Government has received no less than 700 millions of 
new capital by this short-term borrowing. For the 
whole of the past six months, indeed, the flow has 
averaged more than twenty million pounds a weck. 
It is estimated that more than two million families 
have quietly brought in their savings, large or small, 
with practically no tribute of commission or other toll 
to the financiers. This is, down to date—with the 
possible exception of the inestimable silent achieve- 
ments of the Grand Fleet—the most successful of our 
operations of war. 

There is much that is instructive in this experiment. 
In ordinary times the nation’s “ saving ’’ of 400 millions 
a year—the aggregate of the “ margins”’ remaining 
out of our several incomes after we have paid for our 
household expenses, our clothes, the education of our 
children, our doctors’ bills, our rates and taxes, our 
holidays, amusements and pocket-money—is, as we 
say, invested in securities. We put the money on 
deposit at interest, or we buy stocks and shares or 
house property, or we take out additional life assurance 
policies, or we purchase annuities. But this is only 
the outward form of investment, as it appears to the 
thrifty mechanic or clerk, the thriving shopkeeper or 
merchant, the successful manufacturer or professional 
man, the prudent landowner or annuitant. In reality, 
in nearly all our investments of this kind, we merely 
buy something which some other proprietor sells. We 
are not actually making new investments of capital. 
That function is performed, with our savings but 





usually quite without our knowledge, by the farmer 
who brings fresh land under cultivation, augments his 
flocks and herds, or increases the intensity of his culti- 
vation of land already in agricultural use; by the 
landowner who drains the moor or plants trees ; by the 
colliery company which sinks new pits or extends 
existing workings; by the builder or contractor who 
puts up new houses, or constructs new railways or 
other works; by the manufacturer who adds to his 
plant and enlarges his output ; by the designer of new 
ships or the constructor of new machinery, and, last 
but by no means least, by the parents and teachers who 
increase the invaluable “ personal capital” of the 
community by rearing and training men and women 
of superior strength and skill. All this real investment, 
or creation of new and additional capital in forms 
adapted to productive use, is rendered possible in the 
densely peopled, complicated social structure of to-day 
by the smoothly working administration of National 
and Local Government, of which we are apt to be as 
unconscious as we are of the weight of the atmosphere ; 
and, finally, by the mediation of the banking, Stock 
Exchange and financial organisation which, almost 
independently of the individual saver, transmutes his 
little hoard into the forms, and guides it into the channels 
in which it satisfies the most urgent demand. What 
fascinates the economists in ordinary times is the unself- 
consciousness of the operation, and the seemingly auto- 
matic manner in which it works. Those who guide our 
savings into what they consider the most desirable 
channels do not trouble their heads about what the 
community needs, or as to whether any particular new 
investment of capital is likely to be of any social utility. 
All that they ask is, What security is there for repayment 
of the loan, and what rate of interest will it yield? And 
so our savings flow, without our heed, indifferently into 
cinema shows and gin distilleries, armament factories 
and “ pleasure piers,” palaces for the plutocrats and 
jerry-built cottages for the manual working producers, 
new schools and additional churches and chapels, new 
industrial enterprises in this country and loans to foreign 
States, advances to our Colonial Dominions, ranches in 
Argentina and plantations of cocoa and rubber in places 
where the lot of the coloured labourer is decent, and also 
in places where, to say the least, it is not. The blood- 
stained rubber from Putumayo and the Congo, the slave- 
grown cocoa from the Gulf of Guinea, was thus, in a final 
analysis, produced by the innocent savings of our own 
thrifty homes, transformed by our bankers and financiers. 
Just now the banker finds that he has in this respect 
little to do; the financier is at the front; you may 
almost see the grass growing in the Stock Exchange. 
The Government has assumed the direction of all the 
savings of the nation. There is one overmastering 
demand, which the Government insists on satisfying in 
all its various forms before any other request for new 
vapital can be listened to. 

For a hundred years we have shut our eyes to the 
real working of the process of saving and investment, 
willingly accepting the economist’s assumption that 
the enlightened self-interest of the bankers and financiers, 
taking care always to direct the flow of capital into 
those channels in which, taking into account the risk, 
it yielded the highest percentage of interest, necessarily 
resulted in its going where it was most required and did 
most good. We see now that this is not the case. 
The rate of interest offered measures, indeed, the 
eagerness of the borrower; but he may be a spend- 
thrift Khedive of Egypt, or the corrupt President of a 
small American Republic, dissipating as much of the 
proceeds of his borrowing as eventually reaches his 
hands. It is not a matter of indifference to the com- 
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munity whether the new investment shall be made at 
home or abroad ; or (if at home) in an improved water 
supply which will reduce the death-rate and the sickness- 
rate of a whole city, or in a few additional cinema 
palaces which will not have so beneficial an effect. It 
ought not to be the same to the national conscience 
whether our savings go to rehousing our coalminers 
(amongst whom infantile mortality is colossal) or to 
obtaining rubber from Putumayo. And it certainly 
makes a considerable difference to the industrial future 
of the United Kingdom whether new machinery is 
introduced here or in some other country which may 
offer a higher rate of interest for the capital. 

After the war, capital will be relatively scarce in the 
world. We shall have consumed or destroyed, among 
us all, possibly fifteen or twenty thousand million 
pounds’ worth of commodities without replacing them. 
We have reason to hope that, great as is our own war 
expenditure, we shall be left, in this country, with 
relatively more capital than any other of the belligerents ; 
and great will be the demands upon our Money Market 
for some of our growing savings. We shall need them 
badly at home—for shipbuilding, for reconquering our 
sadly impaired export trade to the neutrals and to our 
Colonial Dominions, for the urgently needed develop- 
ment of our agriculture, for a great bound forward in 
scientific education and research, for resuming our 
extremely profitable municipal enterjfrises in Public 
Health, for rebousing the one-fourth of our population 
that is now housed worse than our racehorses. If some 
of these socially necessary enterprises will only yield a 
** profit *’ in money of 3 or 4 per cent., and the foreign 
financier bids 6 or 8, are we prepared to see our savings 
silently diverted from our own needs by a totally 
conscienceless Money Market, to the aggrandisement, 
it may be, of a nation with whom we may presently 
find ourselves at war? It is hard to avoid the inference 
that, just as-the Government now virtually compels all 
investment to take the form of war stores, there must 
continue to be some control exercised in the public 
interest over the flow of capital in peace. 

By regulating the export of capital—only allowing it 
to flow when and whither it is deemed to be socially 
expedient—we should interfere with a certain amount of 
profitable trade. We should diminish certain exports, 
because our loans to other countries go abroad, in effect, 
in the shape of steel rails, locomotives, coal, machinery 
of all kinds, steamships and hardware. We should, how- 
ever, increase other exports to the same extent in the 
products of those industries in which the additional 
capital that would otherwise have gone abroad is now 
invested at home—possibly cotton mills, dye works and 
woollen factories. We should lessen imports, because 
our dividends from abroad come to us, in effect, in the 
form of fruit and silks and furs and the other things on 
which we spend our incomes. We should, however, by 
the deliberately chosen home investment of capital, be 
increasing our home production of other commodities— 
it may be aniline dyes or bect sugar. We should forego 
the advantage that we (and the rest of the world) gain 
by the specially rapid development of the new countries. 
On the other hand, we should be developing what are 
at least as important to us and to the world—the waste 
places of the United Kingdom. There is no reason why 
our annual production should be lessened. But we need 
not pretend that there must necessarily be, in all alter- 
native uses of capital, either the same amount of pecu- 
niary profit to those who have the handling of it—a 
** wild cat’ mining company may yield more to its pro- 
moters than the most urgently needed urban waterworks 
—or even the same amount of wealth production. We 
have to ask what it is that we are aiming at. The nation 
may decide that it needs, for the moment, working-class 





cottages more than millionaires, or healthy babies more 
than fat bonuses on the investments of its investing 
class. 

The question of how the control of capital can be best 
exercised, and in whom it should be vested, demands 
further consideration. It may be one of the most diffi- 
cult of the new tasks of twentieth century government ; 
and it may take us some time to learn how far it can be 
done by public regulation—say, for instance, by a heavy 
tax on future foreign borrowings—and how far by public 
administration, as in municipal enterprise or Govern- 
ment lending departments. But governments all over 
the world already undertake the task in one experimental 
way after another; and, as they think, with success. 
From these we can probably learn much. What seems 
plain is that we can never again with any confidence 
rely on the anarchy of financial individualism to insure 
that the flow of capital shall be exactly in those directions 
in which its investment is most for the public interest, 
when we are considering either national defence or 
national health, and even when what we have in view is 
the wealth of the community, as distinguished from that 
of the capitalist class. 


THE DIVIDED STATES 


HEN President Wilson, during his western 
V V tour three months ago, said some startling 
things as to the grave danger of America’s 
being drawn into the war, many people condemned him 
for giving way to a form of sensationalism incongruous 
with the whole of his previous record. The movement 
of events since the sinking of the Sussex would seem 
to show that Mr. Wilson was not without prevision of 
the present crisis. He had evidently been led to form 
a right estimate of German pledges and compromises. 
Germany, it was plain, would not abandon the practice 
of submarine piracy, and a day would come when the 
President must cease sending Notes of protest and 
warning and take decisive action. That day would seem 
to have arrived. To hold up the flag and keep out of the 
war has been the twofold aim of the Washington 
Government. Can both be done? If so, is the method 
followed by Mr. Wilson for the past fifteen months 
the right, or the only, one to pursue? If war after 
all is to be the end of all his patient negotiation, would 
it not have been better to declare war when the Lusitania 
was sent down? And if a war policy was impossible 
then, how is it that America has been brought to face 
it now? These are questions asked on all hands in 
England, and they ought to be clearly answered. 
President Wilson’s opponents (their present temper 
is extraordinarily fierce) contend that his method has 
been wrong from the beginning. Not only has it 
subjected the United States to unparalleled humilia- 
tion, but it has not been a genuine peace policy at all. 
At every stage it has involved the imminent risk of 
war—unless the words used were to be taken as meaning 
nothing. Indeed, they argue, it prepared a series of 
crises out of which, unless by supernatural luck, there 
was no issue except war. The alternative method— 
that is Mr. Roosevelt’s—would have had the appear- 
ance of greater hazard, but in reality it would have 
made for peace, and peace with power and honour. 
No one knows what Mr. Roosevelt would have done. 
He would not have acted in regard to Belgium: that 
is clear from his published statements in the autumn 
of 1914. But, according to the likeliest interpretation, 
when the submarine war was proclaimed in February, 
1915, he would have warned Berlin, in emphatic terms, 
before a single merchant crew had been drowned ; he 
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would have held Count Bernstorff responsible for the 
Lusitania advertisement ; he might have forbidden the 
liner to sail until security for its safety had been given ; 
and he would certainly have made the world ring with 
the noise of his preparations for war. The assumptions 
behind this hypothetical policy are, first, that Germany, 
realising that the United States was resolved to act as 
a strong instead of a hesitant neutral, would have 
consented to surrender the advantage of her submarine 
arm; and secondly, that the President, in adopting a 
spirited tone and attitude, would have been able to 
count upon the united support of the American people. 
The first assumption (though the Lusitania might have 
been saved) is unwarranted; the second goes against 
the accumulated evidence of the whole war period. 
This latter is the capital fact which Mr. Wilson has 
realised, the fact which his enemies in America, like 


his contemners on this side, altogether fail to appreciate. ° 


The United States is not a nation in our European 
sense. Its five or six principal regions are as diverse 
in character as they are geographically separate. In 
this country (small blame to us) we conceive of America 
as Anglo-Saxon. We know the overwhelming weight 
and intensity of the moral judgment passed by the 
Atlantic States in favour of the Allies. Some of us 
have noted that there is little pretence of neutrality in 
the most powerful newspapers. Alike in headline, 
editorial, and humorous column the bias is unmistak- 
able ; while that very serious journal, Life—the nearest 
thing to Punch as a reflection of well-to-do opinion— 
belongs, you would say, at least as much to London 
as to New York. But it is foolish to identify Boston 
and Philadelphia—where opinion is not only strongly 
pro-Allies, but passionately pro-English—with America 
west of the Alleghanies and the Great Lakes, just as 
it would be misleading to read the fine manifesto, 
published this week, of the 500 intellectuals as a state- 
ment of what the multitudes are thinking and feeling 
in the wide areas of the Mississippi Valley or beyond 
the Rocky Mountains. The Middle West, remote from 
both the oceans, does not and cannot share the outlook 
of New England or the Southern States, and it contains 
what is, in many respects, the characteristically Ameri- 
can clement of the population ; while to the people of 
the Pacific coast it would be obvious folly to talk of 
the danger of German aggression. They live under 
“the straining floodgates of the East”’ and see the 
menace of to-morrow, not in German dreams of world 
dominion, but in the expansionist impulses of Japan. 
The geography and social variety of the United States 
are a sufficiently powerful influence towards complete 
neutrality in the European conflict, but, as everyone 
can see, they are not more powerful than the racial 
influences. None of the population estimates of German- 
America are satisfactory ; but it would not, I think, be 
possible to fix upon a smaller figure than fifteen millions, 
especially if we count in with them the large bodies of 
Scandinavian and other sympathisers. At the beginning 
of the war it was possible to believe, as Mr. Roosevelt 
still appears to believe, that the great bulk of the 
German-Americans are “ straight’ Americans and 
wou!d behave as such under whatever ordeal; but that 
is a point upon which most observers would express very 
serious doubts. It is, however, not German-America 
alone, formidable as that element is, which makes the 
racial obstacle to a completely national policy. There is 
another aspect of the problem, and one of immense 
significance, which is persistently overlooked. I mean 
the enormous mass of opinion in America which is, by 
racial tradition and political sympathy, either reso- 
lutely neutral or else distrustful of, or hostile to, the 
Alliance. We cannot expect the people from Greece 
and the Balkan States to be enthusiastic for American 





action on behalf of the Allies; but far more serious in 
this connection is the great mass of new Americans fed 
by the immigrant stream from Poland, the Baltic 
provinces, Galicia, and other parts of Russia and the 
Russian border. All these, whether Jews or not, have 
one overmastering sentiment in regard to European 
policies and governments—a profound horror of Russian 
despotism, a puzzled indignation and _ resentment 
against the co-operation of freedom-loving Britain and 
France with the autocracy from which they have fled. 
Whether Hebrew or not, I have said; but it is neces- 
sarily among the Jews that the feeling is most intense, 
and that feeling has been stimulated by the recently 
published report by the American Jewish Committee 
upon the treatment of the Jews in the Eastern war zone. 

It is impossible, I think, to defend the whole of Mr. 
Wilson’s policy since the first Note on the submarine 
issue. The most thoroughgoing admirer must admit 
that, time and again, the President has said both too 
much and too little, has too often trusted to luck, and 
has missed more than one opportunity for decisive 
action which the whole neutral world would have 
applauded. But it ought to be remembered that his 
position has been and is one of unexampled difficulty. 
A review of the whole situation impels one to the con- 
clusion that every possible course would in one way or 
another have laid his Government open to disaster. It 
is abundantly clear that, in the controversy with 
Germany, wisdom as well as safety made it advisable 
for him to refuse every occasion for a breach that did 
not imply a thoroughly American quarrel; and that 
occasion he appears to have reached. It should also be 
borne in mind that the condemnation to which he is 
now being subjected is in the main retrospective. That 
is to say: Mr. Wilson is denounced and repudiated, not 
because his early inaction went against the nation’s will 
and judgment—most emphatically it did not; but 
because he failed to see a year ahead and consequently 
could not know, when the catastrophe befell, what at 
least one-half of the American people would have chosen 
to do if they had known what was to follow, which 
means, in effect, that Mr. Wilson is condemned because, 
in default of a supreme genius of divination, he has had 
to make the most of the powers of intelligence and 
judgment with which nature has endowed him. 

S. K. R. 


IRELAND AND THE TAXES 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT; | 


, | \HE introduction of the new Budget affords an 
occasion for considering the appearance of 
a new movement against the alleged over- 
taxation of Ireland. It is, in the opinion of Mr. Red- 
mond and Mr. Dillon, a “ bogus” movement, with 
which supporters of the Irish Party should not associate 
themselves. But Mr. Redmond does not yet describe 
the Report of the Financial Relations Commission of 
1896 as a “ bogus” Report, and he has promised to 
raise the question of permanent fiscal arrangements 
between Great Britain and Ireland, after the war, 
*‘as soon as the Home Rule Act comes into operation.” 
What this implies is not evident. Under the Act the 
liabilities of Ireland to the Empire are unlimited, and 
did not Mr. Redmond accept the Act as a “final” 
settlement ? The truth is, of course, that Mr. Redmond 
feels it would be useless at the moment to propose : 
solution of the financial problem ; he would only make 
himself unpopular in England. So he writes :— 


The function of the Irish Party is to see that the really necessary 
war taxation is not of such a kind as to differentiate unfairly against 
Ireland. This we have succeeded in doing, and this we will continue 
to do. 
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The new Budget does not (so far as one can see at present) 
differentiate in any important respect against Ireland, 
and it has been received by Mr. Redmond’s organ, 
the Freeman’s Journal, with applause. Of course, 
Mr. Healy, Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. Ginnell protested 
against the “ crushing burden” that was being placed 
upon us. But their protests were based mainly on 
general principles; namely, that Ireland is entitled to 
a separate system of taxation and, if that be imme- 
diately impossible, to preferential treatment. 

These principles have British authority. The Chil- 
ders Commission of 1896 estimated that Ireland had 
been overtaxed for some sixty years by at least 2} mil- 
lions a year*; and so arose the demand for “ restitution ” 
by means of preferential treatment. Fifteen years 
later the Primrose Commission recommended that 
“quite apart from any change in political relations,” 


there must be, in the interests of England and Ireland ° 


alike, a radical change in financial relations, adding 
that, in the event of an Irish Parliament being set up, 
Ireland should have complete fiscal autonomy within 
its own sphere. The forthcoming Home Rule Bill 
disregarded this opinion, but Mr. Redmond accepted 
the Bill, and thenceforward the organisers of Nationalist 
opinion sternly discouraged all allusions to those 
“* charters of Irish liberty,”’ the reports of 1896 and 1911. 
What had happened ? The clue was to be found in the 
great increase of public expenditure in Ireland since 
1896. The Treasury claimed that this country no 
longer paid its way, and Mr. Birrell almost wept tears 
at the poor house we would have to keep under Home 
Rule. All that was timid in Ireland, equally with all 
that was corrupt, accepted this theory of national 
bankruptcy, and, along with it, the offer of a legislature 
which was to live, as it were, upon an allowance from 
England, trusting to the mercy of an Imperially-nomin- 
ated Joint Exchequer Board. 

Our “ bankruptcy” has vanished as a consequence 
of war-taxation. Ireland is now paying an Imperial 
contribution of at least three times the amount of the 
former deficit. This is the new and rather ironical 
situation. There can never again be a question of 
England’s cutting its loss by the grant of Home Rule. 
£22,000,000 will be collected this year in a country from 
which in 1913—though then alleged bankrupt—only 
about half that sum was raised in net revenue. There- 
fore, so far as England is concerned, the “‘ necessity ” 
for separate systems of taxation, referred to by the 
Primrose Committee, is no longer “ imperative.’ No 
wonder, however, that Mr. O’Brien, taking the Irish 
point of view, ejaculated, “‘ As usual, too late!’ when 
Mr. McKenna explained that the present was not a 
convenient season for raising the general issues of 
Anglo-Irish finance. Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Healy 
contended that the whole plan of dealing with Ireland 
in the same Budget as that of Great Britain, as if Ireland 
were merely an English shire, was wrong; and Mr. 
O’Brien pointed out that the Home Rule Bill of 1886 
fixed Ireland’s Imperial contribution at £3,500,000, 
about a third of what it will be under the present 
Budget. Meanwhile all those “ salaries which are in 
the main the wages of political corruption” are still 
paid. The expenses of the extravagant Irish Adminis- 
tration have only fallen by £300,000 since the war began. 
But what is the remedy? A _ newly-formed Irish 


* The basis of comparison chosen was the total of the net product 
of the income tax ; and this total showed that Ireland’s taxable capacity 
was not more than one-twentieth of that of Great Britain. Some 
members of the Commission assessed it at one thirty-sixth. Yet 
Ireland was then paying in taxes to the common exchequer one- 
eleventh of what Great Britain paid. During the century Great 


Britain’s population had trebled, while the taxation per head was 
lowered by 25 per cent.; Ireland’s taxation per head had increased 
by 140 per cent., while her population had decreased by 14 per cent. 


Finance Committee publishes the following astonishing 
figures :— 


£ 
Over-taxation from 1801 to 1896 300,000,000 
Over-taxation from 1896 to 1916 .. al 60,000,000 
Absentee Rents (aggregate since the Union) _ 1,000,000,000 
Capital loss in Money due to loss in population 2,176,000,000 
Total £3,536 ,000,000 


So it appears that the Irish people, had they been free 
from the British connection during the last hundred 
years, could have almost financed the present war! 
Well, if we agree to that, the actual proposals of the 
Committee seem moderate enough :— 

Pending the final radical settlement of the Irish fiscal question, we 
suggest that the yearly levy on Ireland should not exceed the pre-war 
figures, and that none of the excessive increases due to the war should 
be imposed on Ireland. 


Mr. William Murphy’s paper, the Independent, which 
is very widely read everywhere in Ireland, vigorously 
supports the protesters, but allows that some war 
taxation is inevitable. Mr. John MacNeill prophesies 
that under present taxation the population of this 
country will be reduced to two millions. Mr. Thomas 
Sexton, once regarded as the ablest of Irish politicians 
in matters financial (Gladstone esteemed him above all 
Parnell’s colleagues), emerges from private life to 
announce that no system of proportionate taxation 
(even such as was recommended by the Childers 
Commission) will meet the case, and that the yearly 
levy on Ireland should not exceed a certain fixed sum. 
““ The country,” he says, “ is not moving an instant too 
soon.” A rather serious matter for the Irish Party is 
the protest of Mr. Sexton, who was lately managing 
director of Redmond’s organ, the Freeman’s Journal, 
and in that capacity rendered valuable services to the 
dominant faction of Nationalists when it was a question 
some years ago of damaging the Wyndham Land Act. 
Another telling name in the anti-war taxation movement 
is that of Dr. Michael Davitt, a son of the great agitator. 
Dr. Davitt has just told his countrymen, quite in his 
father’s style, that they were “ always fools.” 

Not now, and perhaps never, will permanent financial 
relations, satisfactory in the Nationalist sense, be estab- 
lished between Ireland and England. And yet the 
present commotion is being watched with interest ; it 
tests Mr. Redmond’s hold upon the country. One 
admires the definiteness of his language: “* This is the 
position, and so long as I am Chairman of the Party it 
will not be departed from.’ But he does not dispose 
of the agitators by calling them “ Sinn Feiners”’ and 
‘‘pro-Germans.”” This habit of name-calling is a pity. 
The so-called “ no taxes” resolution of the Dublin and 
Limerick Corporations has, however, been adopted by 
numbers of public bodies all over Ireland, though 
nowadays (i.¢., since the appearance of Mr. Redmond’s 
letter) it is usually, though not invariably, accom- 
panied by a vote of confidence in the Party, and some- 
times rejected altogether. Mr. Redmond’s letter so 
intimidated the Galway Urban Council that it rescinded 
its resolution of protest against over-taxation! We 
conclude that the Galway Council now wishes Ireland to 
be overtaxed, for no member of the body disputed the 
point of fact. Surely, we are dogs, we of the Celtic 
breed! There is no sure stay in us; we are broken 
to the point of jelly-fishery ; the chameleon is a crusted 
old Tory beside us; we take every line and reek of 
every stench we come near. 

To conclude more hopefully. Let us agree with Mr. 
Redmond that nothing can be done at present; and 
yet assert our right—if we are not a “* bogus ” people— 
to prepare ourselves, like the other belligerents, for 
the problems of peace. A possible outcome of the 
present agitation may be, at the war's end, a strong 
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demand for fiscal autonomy as a sine qua non in the 
operation of Home Rule. Andit is just those Home Rulers 
who have been most consistently Imperialist—men like 
Mr. Erskine Childers and Mr. Clere Sheridan, late 
Finance Commissioners in South Africa—who are 
most emphatic as to the need of fiscal autonomy ; 
subject, however, to the reservation that Ireland pays 
a just share—here the “Sinn Feiners” and “ pro- 
Germans ’’ protest—in the burden of the war, and 
that it is forbidden to raise tariff questions with foreign 
Powers. 


THE OPTIMIST 

HE world is divided into those who denounce 
other people for being blind optimists, and 
those who denounce other people for being 
pessimists who always look at the black side of things. 
Perhaps this has not always been so. It has certainly 
been so in England during the present war. ‘* Optim- 
ist’ and “* pessimist ’’ were never in such vogue before 
as terms of abuse. The odd thing is, however, that, 
while “* pessimist ’’ still retains something of its ancient 
and nigritudinous meaning, “‘ optimist” has come to 
mean in the speech of many persons a man who sees 
any bright spot whatsoever in the surrounding world. 
One is looked on as a raving optimist if one suggests 
that the Allies have done well at sea or that the volun- 
tary system of recruiting produced remarkable results 
in Great Britain and Ireland, or that the country is, 
on the whole, lucky to have Mr. Asquith rather than 
Sir Edward Carson as Prime Minister. The pessimists 
regard any such excursions into cheerfulness with as 
stern a disapproval as that with which the Puritans 
regarded play-going and dancing. Patriotism has with 
this school come to mean a sensational dwelling on 
infernal gloom. It must be neurotic, dismal, suspicious, 
or it does not count as patriotism. It is patriotic 
for an Englishman to praise Russia or to praise France 
or to praise Serbia, or even at times to praise Germany, 
but it is not patriotic for him to praise England. On 
some mornings, indeed, it is permitted to praise England, 
but this is only in order to dispraise the Government. 
No foreigner could have read the English Press during 
the past year and a half without discovering in an 
influential part of it a picture of England as a lazy, 
good-for-nothing country, shirking its duty, treacherous 
to its Allies, fiddling while Rome was burning. One 
paper even announced a few days ago, with patriotic 
vehemence, that England has not yet drawn the sword 
in this war—England with her armed forces amounting 
to several millions and at present fighting on three 
continents. One might smile at the magnificent mod- 
esty of this utterance if it were not that one suspects a 
far from modest purpose behind it. It is like the 
modesty of the cuckoo which is rendered so gloomy 
by the presence of the other occupants of the nest 
that it longs to kick them all out. What the pessimists 
aim at is to subject England to government by cuckoo 

instead of government by the co-operation of all. 
But there is no need to regard the pessimism of the 
anti-Government Press as being entirely assumed. 
Much of it is, in a sense, genuine. It is as genuine, say, 


as the optimism with which the same organs hailed the 
first weeks of the war. Both the optimism and the 
pessimism may be explained as the extreme moods of 
men inclined to sensationalism. The writer of sen- 
sational melodrama must have a perfectly white hero and 
a perfectly black villain. In the same way, the con- 
tributors to the sensational Press have no sense of that 
procession of colours which goes to make up the light 
of common day; they see everything perfectly white 
or perfectly black. Sir West Ridgeway has recently 
published a useful little twopenny pamphlet, Patriot 
or Pessimist? in which he recalls the bright hopes 
which issued daily from the Times office at the beginning 
of the war:— 

We were told in the Times that the Germans had degenerated, 
* although they have some talents which we must acknowledge ” ; 
that their generals had taken * the wrong plan of operations out 
of the portfolio of Moltke.’ That their tactics were belated ; 
that no longer were their soldiers possessed by that fervent 
spirit which characterised them in 1870. Namur was to hold 
out at least three months, and Antwerp twelve months. The 
pinch of hunger was felt in Berlin a month after the outbreak 
of war, and food riots daily took place. “ Let the Germans 
come on after they have muddled their way across the Meuse,” 
shouted the Times. The Russian army was to be in Berlin in 
October. ‘* For Germany a long dragging war was impossible.” 

* Her plans have all gone awry ; the time-table is completely 

upset, and the thunder of Cossack hoofs will soon be heard in 
Germany.” The “steam roller’ was irresistible. 
One does not quarrel with the Times for having under- 
estimated the German powers both of offence and resis- 
tance. This was an almost universal error. But one 
does quarrel with it for having abandoned one error 
only to fall into another still more profound. It is 
bad enough for an English paper to underestimate 
Germany: it is fifty times worse to underestimate 
England. It is silly to boast: it is sillier still to croak. 
And the Times has croaked—almost  steadily—as 
steadily as one can expect in a sensational journal 
ever since the day on which a sensational journalist 
sent it a message from Amiens to the effect that the 
British Army was broken and in flight. So religiously 
did it abandon itself to the sacred practice of croaking 
that it came to look upon all who would not croak in 
unison with it as beyond the pale of salvation. How 
the pessimists revelled in Mr. Lloyd George's picture 
of the Russian fortresses going down like sand-castles 
before the tide! How furiously they mocked at Lord 
Kitchener when, with cold common-sense, he expressed 
the opinion that Germany had shot her bolt on the 
Russian front! No news is good news, says a common 
proverb. Good news is no news, seem to retort the 
pessimists of these days. Certainly, never has bad 
news been treasured and rejoiced in to a greater degree. 
It seems to be welcomed with the same eagerness as 
some penitent’s record of his evil life at a revivalistic 
meeting. But at least the revivalists see, beyond the 
thrilling panorama of the Devil's triumphs, some 
vision of the glory of God. The newspaper pessimists 
see nothing in a black world but the Devil and Mr. 
Asquith. Occasionally, the companion figure to the 
Devil becomes Lord Kitchener or Lord Derby—that 
** weak-kneed shuffler,”’ as an anti-Government leader- 
writer called him the other day—but there is nothing 
to break the profound darkness of the scene except the 
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wild light in the eyes of Sir Edward Carson as he ad- 
vances to redeem an all but lost world. 

In what attitude, then, is one to confront this cloud 
of pessimism which destroys all faith, hope and charity 
as a cloud of locusts devours a green field ? One does 
not assuredly wish to put in its place a go-as-you-please 
optimism, a smug and smiling belief that all is for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds governed by the 
best of all possible governments. One has no desire 
to make a Pope out of Mr. Asquith, or to depict the 
record either of his Liberal Cabinet or his Coalition 
Cabinet in the colours of infallibility. In controversy 
the natural man is often driven to such extreme defences 
against extreme attacks. But one may be an optimist 
with regard to governments as well as with regard to the 
universe without losing one’s common-sense. The 
Scots have a curious way of expressing optimism in 
phrases like “‘ It’s no’ bad” and “ It micht be waur.”’ 
On a Scotsman’s lips phrases like these often convey 
an exceedingly high compliment. One might safely 
pay a compliment in terms so cautious to the present 
Government. Decidedly, “it micht be waur.” Con- 
ceivably, also, it might be better, but it is more likely 
to become worse than better as the result of any radical 
change in its constitution. Let Lord Northcliffe be- 
come Providence for an hour and create better Ministers 
—hbetter Ministers are certainly not to be found among 
the present race of English politicians—and we shall 
all be delighted. But Lord Northcliffe has, happily 
or unhappily, no chance of usurping the functions of 
Providence, so that England must be content to choose 
her governors from among human beings already in 
existence. Those who are most pessimistic to-day are 
really quarrelling with Providence for not having 
created a race of human beings more infallible than any 
that ever yet existed. They do not realise that every 
statesman who ever lived made mistakes, and that 
every soldier who ever lived made mistakes. They 
do not realise that the test of success is not never to 
have made a mistake at all, but to have more successes 
than errors to one’s credit. The life of every great 
statesman is a balance of successes and failures. The 
optimist is a man who refuses to accept failure except 
as a passing incident. The pessimist is so disheartened 
by a passing failure that his hullaballoo distracts the 
minds of those about him from the splendid thought 
of victory. He desires victory, but he can contribute 
nothing but howls to the achievement of it. 

Even in games, one does not despair of victory 
because the other side happens to score. To win is 
not to prevent one’s opponent from scoring at all: it 
is to score more than one’s opponent. When applied 
to war, we admit, the analogy is not quite complete ; 
for in war a victory by a narrow margin is not, as in a 
game, equal to the most overwhelming victory. To 
the pessimist, on the other hand, with his hysterical 
myopia, no victory seems to be a victory unless it is 
trom the first a walk-over. Every minute spent in 
deliberation and preparation is, in his eyes, a minute’s 
victory for the enemy. He credits the enemy with 
fearful and superhuman powers, as a child thinks of a 
witch, and he is ready to scream with impatience till 
so potent a being is put beyond all power of ill-doing. 





An optimist is equally concerned to defeat the powers 
of evil. But his imagination does not equip them with 
magical powers. He is less alarmed by them, and can 
endure the necessary delay in accomplishing their 
downfall with greater patience. He realises that his 
enemies, being human, are fallible like his own side ; 
and he has the faith to persevere, the hope to conquer, 
and the charity to see the need of ranging the goodwill 
of his countrymen in unity behind their leaders for the 
fight. He believes that good is more likely to triumph than 
evil. He recognises that difficulties and disasters are 
a part of life as well as victories. He is not neces- 
sarily a man who regards the world as being exactly 
the world he would like it to be. He is more probably a 
man who, in spite of the plenitude of evil and the 
tragic nature of things, refuses to be daunted. He 
desires to face facts—even unpleasant facts—and to 
frame his actions with some regard to facts. He will 
be patient of men he dislikes and even distrusts if 
they can help towards the victory of the cause in which 
be believes. He will not cry “Too late!” till his 
cause has finally gone down in disaster. He will 
realise that to know when to strike hard and to know 
when to bide one’s time are equally characteristics of 
great leadership. He will see that prudence has won 
more victories than rashness. He will make allowance 
for the faults of human nature and will yet under- 
stand the miracles which human nature, vigilant and 
inspired by a great belief, can accomplish. He will be 
a spreader of harmony, not a sower of the division 
that comes of despair. He will regard optimism as 
the only possible mood for a fighter. The pessimist 
he will despise as a mere Thersites. His reading of 
history will tell him that the pessimists never won a 
war since the beginning of the civilised world. For 
pessimism is not a faith, but an evil contagion, which, 
when it attacks them, can rob even great soldiers and 
statesmen of their strength. ‘ Pessimism in a civilian 
is the equivalent of cowardice on the field of battle” 
isasaying that was much quoted in the first year of the 
war. As a comment on the current sort of journalistic 
pessimism, it is true, dangerously, minatorily true. 


A DOMESTIC DEBATE IN THE 
PRUSSIAN LOWER HOUSE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


r \HE four days’ debate last month in the Prussian 
Lower House on the subject of Education was 
peculiarly interesting in that it touched on principles 

of the first importance. On this occasion, the Prussian 

Conservatives and Centre, the “ drill-sergeant type,” as we 

have long since agreed to call them, were found averse to a 

State-imposed uniformity, while the Social Democrats were 

vehement in demanding a single system for all classes of the 

population. A uniform, gratuitous, and entirely secular 
education was the Social Democratic cry, and it was opposed 
by the orthodox on this very plea of the evils of uniformity, 
though perhaps the cloven hoof of oligarchy peeped out in 
the argument: “ Shall the daughter of the Minister sit on 
one bench with the daughter of the prison-gaoler?” This 
the Social Democrat speaker annihilated with the simple 
words: ‘‘ And why should she not—if the daughter of the 
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Social Democrat has to also?’ The debate illustrated the 
normal pre-war position of Social Democracy ; as in the old 
days there was but one Socialist Party, acting, at least 
towards the outside world, as one man. The Conservative, 
Centre and National-Liberal speeches were desultory ; the 
Progressive speaker, Dr. Traub (if correctly reported), made 
a curious little speech, a queer medley of liberal ideas and 
the opposite : very courteous to the Social Democrats about 
the single system of education, though disagreeing, and with 
a generous reference to the hope of Woman’s Suffrage, yet 
“ welcoming ” the findings of German professors that the 
submarine warfare, including the sinking of the Lusitania, 
was “unobjectionable in international law.” Thus the 
first day ; the speakers plumed themselves on “ a pleasant 
spirit of reconciliation.” 

The second day was very different. The unsystematic, 
discursive, but amazingly passionate speaking of the Social 
Democrat Hoffmann provided him, no doubt, with the satis- 
faction of easing his heart, but it also drove away his 
audience, many Centre and Conservative deputies leaving the 
Hall as a protest against a certainly rather bitter gibe at the 
Christian Eucharist; the same happened to Liebknecht 
(who is a member of the House as well as of the Reichstag) 
on the third day, while on the last day the Hall half emptied 
as soon as Hoffmann rose. Here what might be called the 
normal pariah position of Social Democracy made itself felt 
in full force ; once again it was the Social Democrat who 
insisted on rebellion and outrage, who broke the party- 
truce and opened up old sores, who, discarding the forms of 
Parliamentary debate, passed from familiarity to bitterness 
and so—emptied the Hall. Possibly he had been stung by 
the cutting little sentence of Freiherr von Zedlitz, who, in 
the course of a few graceful words to the memory of a former 
President, KGller, just deceased, had slipped in an allusion 
to the times when party struggles had been “ conducted in 
other and better form than is usual to-day.”” Such veiled 
references are not to the Social Democratic taste ; outspoken, 
vivid little touches are their forte, a descent to the familiar 
and the detailed, and Hoffmann was icily reproved for 
solecisms in the course of his speech. Indeed, German Social 
Democratic speeches seem to stand apart from other Parlia- 
mentary speaking in Europe by reason of their directness. 
This directness, when the speaker is sincerely moved, 
occasionally gives a touch of true eloquence ; thus, “ Some- 
times doctors, orderlies and nurses are more desirable than 
chaplains—there, where men lie and perish * : so Hoffmann ; 
and again, “‘ Work for the love of man to man, instead of for 
the hatred and destruction of nations, otherwise despair 
and hunger will drive the peoples in all countries to take 
their fates in their own hands, when no Lord God comes to 
their aid.”” More often, however, it is an everyday directness, 
a dwelling on common-sense values, a conscious discarding 
of fine sentiment, as of something by now so misused as to 
be positively evil. It is indeed one form of the reaction from 
that widespread sentimentality which the best German 
minds have always recognised as a weakness of Germany, 
and from which—not always in the best way—they have 
tried to wean their countrymen. Thus Social Democracy 
appears as a sister of Realpolitik, even of Bernhardism, 
though both sides would disown the connection. Yet, in 
spite of an everyday tone, it is noticeable that these German 
Social Democrats value learning. Writers like Bernstein and 
Kautsky easily drop into a Latin phrase; in this debate 
Liebknecht allowed himself two references to Dante’s Com- 
media and defined higher education as “ the fairyland, where 
may be found all the treasures and splendours of the human 
spirit ” ; Hoffmann, himself refusing to believe that Germans 
would henceforth be boycotted from international con- 
ferences—(the fulmination of some English “ war-lunatic ” : 
“but are there not war-lunatics in every country ? ”)— 





stigmatised the Prussian Minister’s declaration that in that 
case other nations would be “ spiritually impoverished ” as 
‘* presumption,” “ for all modern European nations still suck 
their nourishment from things Greek.” In the German 
Social Democracy at any rate there is no ignorant contempt 
for culture, even classical culture ; and perhaps the same is 
true of their attitude to art ; at any rate, most of us would 
fervently re-echo Hoffmann’s prayer, ““ Heaven preserve us 
from an art ‘approved’ by the Conservative and Centre 
deputies of this House !” 

Perhaps the one thing beyond all others which has hitherto 
put the Social Democrats into the pariah position has been 
their vehemently anti-Christian attitude. Here again there 
are signs of changing times. We pick out a significant passage 
in Hoffmann’s great attack on orthodox Christianity, ‘“* which 
has utterly failed to give to men that help which they had a 
right to expect in this war.’ Hoffmann quoted some pecu- 
liarly nauseous little tracts which have been distributed at 
the front ; in particular, one called “* To a finish—in God’s 
name ! "calling on the soldier “ to run his bayonet through 
enemy ribs, smash his gun down on their skull, as a holy duty, 
a service to God.” The novelty is that these pamphlets were 
sent to Hoffmann by those who had hitherto prided them- 
selves on being good Christians, and would not have touched 
a Social Democrat with tongs ; but now, “ indignant at this 
travesty of their faith,” called on Social Democrats to vote 
against further State-subsidies to the churches. Why 
expend further monies on bodies that do their work so ill? 
is the gist of the Social Democrat argument against estab- 
lished religion, and Hoffmann maintained that such tracts 
were the results of the subordinate position of the clergy, 
paid employés of the State. There is apparent in this 
argument a narrow and conventional political view of reli- 
gion; it is not the State payment of clergy, but far more 
profound emotional reasons, which lie at the bottom of the 
modern religious default. But though his vision in this 
direction may be limited, there can be no doubt of the sin- 
cerity of Hoffmann’s views; nor of Liebknecht’s definition 
of a truly Christian religion as “ an element penetrating into 
the whole of life and determining every action.” From 
Hoffmann’s mention, too, of Professor Rade of Marburg 
(already distinguished at the beginning of the war by his 
protest against the invasion of Belgium) we may gather he 
is not unacquainted with the better side of German Pro- 
testantism. Hoffmann’s proposal—no unfair one—was to 
save 35 out of the 40 millions of marks annually spent by 
Prussia in subsidising the churches, and to allow religious 
teaching to be provided by the parents according to denomi- 
nation. He complained of illegal pressure put on free-thinking 
parents to submit their children to religious instruction in 
the schools; but his instances were not striking, and one 
doubts whether the complaint was more than a conventional 
grumble (on the other hand, some salient examples were 
quoted of national hatred being preached at school). On 
the whole, in spite of gibes which would be offensive to the 
orthodox, a speech such as Hoffmann’s should contribute 
to a rapprochement between German Social Democracy and 
Christianity, though the deep-seated opposition between 
them, having now become organised in a rather elaborate 
way, will not soon be removed. The words in Hoffmann’s 
speech which really stirred the Prussian House did not spare 
those in authority: “* This war is a mockery against God, 
against Christianity and against all human civilisation.” It 
was probably pure accident that these words in German 
(Der Krieg ist ein Hohn auf Gott u.s.w.) can equally well 
mean: “ War is a mockery, etc.”” At the end of the sitting 
the President thought it incumbent on himself to explain to 
the House in a rather weak way that he had omitted to call 
the speaker to order owing to the “ theoretical and general ” 
application of the words, although he regretted that Hoff- 
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mann “ had throughout so deeply wounded the feelings of 
the House.” 

The third and fourth days’ debate only repeated the Social 
Democratic protests. Other speakers do not call for lengthy 
comment. The Centre (Catholic) deputy, Dr. Kaufmann, 
was unusually conciliatory to the Protestant religion: “‘ Both 
Confessions,”’ he maintained, *‘ should work in common after 
the war for the country ; they should not only bear with each 
other, they should love each other,” a sentiment which 
evoked cheers. The new religion, patriotism, is thus claimed 
as a panacea for old quarrels, and one speaker saw even inter- 
racial religious difficulties healed by new political faiths, had 
heard of Muslim prayers offered in Turkish mosques for the 
German Emperor, and hoped that “ henceforth Islamism 
and Christianity would mutually enrich each other.” The 
debate on the admission of foreign students to German 
Universities after the war lacked actuality, the war not yet 
being at an end. On this topic the Minister, von Trott zu 
Stolz, exhibited in its perfection the gentle governmental 
art of running both with the hare and the hounds. With the 
Liberal speakers, who claimed learning as international, he 
“kept to the ideal view that knowledge is the common 
possession of the whole educated world,” but with the Con- 
servative speakers he would ‘in future combine this view 
with a proud reserve founded on a right feeling of German 
worth.”” He spoke, to use his own words, as a German who 
“ greatly prizes knowledge, but prizes German dignity still 
higher.” 


Correspondence 
SUICIDAL ECONOMY 


To the Editor of THe NEw SraresMan. 

Srr,—I am very glad that both in your articles and in your 
correspondence you are calling attention to the damage done 
to England by economy in education. It is absolutely dis- 
heartening that there should still be anyone who is positively 
anxious to cut shorter the meagre education given} to the multi- 
tude of children. During the war, there is naturally hesitation 
in demanding energetic resistance, because pleas of national 
necessity are raised. But after the war, abolition of all exemp- 
tions from school attendance up to the age of 14, and of all wage- 
earning before, between and after school-hours, is urgently 
called for. Presidents of the Board of Education have frequently 
promised to do away with the “ half-time” system, but they 
have never found time, or have been afraid of voters in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire. Exemptions in the country districts are 
often just as bad ; cleaning pig-sties and pulling weeds are not 
good preparations for a country life, whatever may be said by 
those who take refuge behind the deficiencies and unsuitable 
curricula of country schools.—Yours, etc., 


April 16th. Artucr D. Lewis. 


AN APPEAL FOR EAST END BABIES 


To the Editor of Tun New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—lIt is just a year ago since I first appealed in the Press 
on behalf of the East End babies and mothers under our care 
at our four baby clinics, two cost price restaurants and at the 
** Mothers’ Arms,” the public-house converted into a creche, 
clinic and milk house, in the interests of those who are most 
likely to be forgotten just now. 

The generosity of the public has been very comforting in our 
most anxious moments, and I much hope that before Easter 
arrives I may feel happy in the knowledge that already £1,000 
has reached our babies from those who perchance have no other 
way of rendering service than by cheque., 

But [ still need nearly £200 to realise this wish—and_ the 
babies refuse to wait—so I send out this Easter appeal begging 
their good fairies to hasten. Since war broke out we have provided 
77,000 meals at our restaurants (free where necessary), we have 


spent well over £1,000 in milk alone out of about £4,000 received 
for relief, and some 3,700 mothers and babies have attended 
our baby clinics. 

Dean Moore Ede, writing the other day to the Press from 
Worcester on “ The Saving of Infant Life,’ reminds us how, 
in an ancient cathedral city, the infant mortality was brought 
down in fifteen years (1900-1915) from 148 to 83 by a happy 
co-operation between Sanitary Authorities and the Voluntary 
Health Society working as the handmaid of the Civic Health 
Committee, and ensuring that no child or expectant mother 
shall suffer for want of necessities of life or for medical care. 

We in the East End are also trying to do this, and our efforts 
to save the babies there will be crowned with success just in such 
measure as the understanding public believe in and support 
our efforts—at a time when every saveable life is of incalculable 
value to the community. 

I shall be glad to acknowledge subscriptions at Langham 


House, Harrow.—Yours, etc., 
BaRBARA TCHAYKOVSKyY, M.D. 


April 17. 


Miscellany 
TRIVIA 


I.- Tue Avutuer. 

HESE picces of moral prose have been written, dear 
Reader, by a large Carnivorous Mammal, belonging 
to that sub-order of the Animal Kingdom which 

includes also the Ourang-outang, the tusked Gorilla, the 
saboon with his bright scarlet and azure bottom, and the 
gentle Chimpanzee. 

II.— Beauty. 

Among all the ugly mugs of the world we see now and 
then a face made after the divine pattern. Then, a wonder- 
ful thing happens to us; the Blue Bird sings, the golden 
splendour shines, and for a queer moment everything seems 
meaningless save our impulse to follow those fair forms, to 
follow them to the clear Paradises they promise. 

Plato assures us that these moments are not (as we are 
apt to think them) mere blurs and delusions of the senses, 
but divine revelations ; that in a lovely face we see imaged, 
as in a mirror, the Absolute Beauty—it is Reality, flashing 
on us in the cave where we dwell amid shadows and dark- 
ness. Therefore we should follow these fair forms, and 
their shining footsteps will lead us upward to the highest 
heaven of Wisdom. The Poets also keep chanting this 
great doctrine of Beauty in grave notes to their golden 
strings. Its musie floats up through the skies so sweet, 
so strange, that the very angels seem to lean from their 
stars to listen. 

But, O Plato, O Shelley, O Angels of Heaven, what 
scrapes, what scrapes you get us into! 

I1I.—Suapowep. 

I sometimes feel a little uneasy about that imagined self 
of mine—the Me of my day-dreams—who leads a melo- 
dramatic life of his own, quite unrelated to my real exist- 
ence. So one day I shadowed him down the street. He 
loitered along for a while, and then stood at a shop-window 
and dressed himself out in a gaudy tie and yellow waistcoat. 
Then he bought a great sponge and two stuffed birds and 
took them to lodgings, where he led for a while a shady 
existence. Then he suddenly moved to a big house in 
Mayfair, and gave grand dinner-parties, with splendid 
service and costly wines. His amorous adventures in this 
region I pass over. He soon sold his house and horses, 
gave up his motors, dismissed his retinue of servants, and 
went—saving two young ladies from being run over on the 
way—to live a life of heroic self-sacrifice among the poor. 
I was beginning to feel encouraged about him, when in 
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passing a fishmonger’s, he pointed at a great displayed 
salmon and said: “I caught that fish.” 
IV.—Tatr. 

Once in a while, when doors are closed and curtains drawn 
on a group of free spirits, the miracle happens and Good 
Talk begins. °Tis a sudden illumination—the glow, it may 
be of sanctified candles or, more likely, the blaze around 
a cauldron of gossip. 

Is there an ecstacy or any intoxication like it? , to talk, 
to talk people into monsters, ¢> talk one’s self out of one’s 
clothes, to talk God from His heaven, and turn everything 
in the world into a bright tissue of phrases ! 

These Pentecosts and outpourings of the spirit can only 
occur very rarely, or the Universe itself would be soon 
talked out of existence. 

V.—TerRror. 

A pause suddenly fell on our conversation—one of those 
uncomfortable lapses when we sit with fixed smiles, searching 
our minds for some remark with which to fill up the un- 
seasonable silence. It was only amoment—“ But suppose,” 
I said to myself with horrible curiosity, “ suppose none of us 
had found a word to say and we had gone on sitting in 
silence ?” 

It is the dread of Something unknown and awful happen- 
ing that makes us do anything to keep the flicker of talk 
from dying out. So travellers at night in an unknown 
forest keep their fires ablaze, in fear of wild beasts lurking 
ready in the darkness to leap upon them. 

VI.—Socta Success. 

The servant gave me my coat and hat, and in a glow of 
self-satisfaction I walked out into the night. “ A delightful 
evening,” I reflected, “ the nicest kind of people. What I 
said about finance and French philosophy impressed them ; 
and how they laughed when I imitated a pig squealing.” 
But soon after, “‘ God, it’s awful,” I muttered, “ I wish I 
was dead.” 

VII.—Aporueosis. 

But O, those heavenly moments when I feel this trivial 
universe too small to contain my attributes; when a sense 
of the divine Ipseity invades me; when I know that my 
voice is the voice of Truth, and my umbrella God’s umbrella! 

VIII.—Miservinc. 

We were talking of people, and a name familiar to us all 
was mentioned. We paused and looked at each other ; 
then soon, by means of anecdvtes and clever touches, that 
personality was reconstructed in our conversation. It 
seemed to appear before us, large, pink and life-like, and 
give a comic sketch of itself with appropriate poses. 

** Of course,” I said to myself, “ this sort of thing never 
happens to me.” For the notion was quite unthinkable, 
the notion I mean of my own image, so dear to me and 
strange and sacred, caught like this defenceless in a_ net 
of talk, and called up to turn my discreet way of life into 
a cake-walk. 

IX.—OxrorpD STREET. 

One late winter afternoon in Oxford Street, amid the 
noise of feet and vehicles and voices that filled that dusky 
thoroughfare, as I was borne onward with the crowd past 
the great electric-lighted shops, a holy Indifference filled 
my thoughts. Illusion had faded from me; I was not 
touched by any desire for the goods displayed in those 
golden windows, nor had I any share in the appetites and 
fears of the moving, dim-lit faces. And as I listened with 
Asiatic detachment to the London traffic, its sound changed 
in my ears into something ancient and dissonant and sad 
—into the turbid flow of that stream of craving which 
sweeps men onward through the meaningless cycles of 
existence, blind and enslaved for ever. But I had reached the 


further shore, the Harbour of Deliverance, the Holy City ; the 
Great Peace beyond all this turmoil and fret compassed me 
around. Om Mani padme hum—I murmured the sacred 
syllables, smiling with the pitying smile of the Enlightened 
One on his heavenly lotus. 

Then, in a shop-window I saw a neatly-fitted suit-case. | 
liked that suit-case ; I desired to possess it. Immediately 
I was enveloped by the mists of Illusion, chained once more 
to the Wheel of Existence, swept onward along Oxford 
Street in that turbid stream of wrong-belief, and lust, and 
sorrow, and anger. 

X.—Youtu. 

O dear, this living and eating and growing old; these 
doubts and aches in the back, and want of interest in stars 
and roses. , 

Am I the person who used to wake in the middle of the 
night and laugh with the joy of living? Who worried 
about the existence of God, and danced with young ladies 
tilllong after daybreak ? Whosang‘‘ Auld Lang Syne” and 
howled with sentiment, and more than once gazed at the 
full Moon through a blur of great, romantic tears ? 

L. PEARSALL SMITH. 


THE WAKERS 


The joyous morning ran and kissed the grass 

And drew his fingers through her sleeping hair, 
And cried, “* Before thy flowers are well awake 
Rise, and the lingering darkness from thee shake. 


“* Before the daisy and the sorrel buy 

Their brightness back from that close-folding night, 
Come, and the shadows from thy bosom shake, 
Awake from thy thick sleep, awake, awake!” 


Then the grass of that mounded meadow stirred 
Above the Roman bones that may not stir 
Though joyous morning whispered, shouted, sang : 
The grass stirred as that happy music rang. 


O, what a wondrous rustling everywhere ! 
The steady shadows shook and thinned and died, 
The shining grass flashed brightness back for bright- 
ness, 
And sleep was gone, and there was heavenly lightness. 


As if she had found wings, light as the wind, 

The grass flew, bent with the wind, from east to west, 
Chased by one wild grey cloud, and flashing all 
Her dews for happiness to hear morning call. . . 


But ev’n as I stepped out the brightness dimmed, 
I saw the fading edge of all delight. 
The sober morning waked the drowsy herds, 
And there was the old scolding of the birds. 
JOHN FREEMAN. 


AMONG THE ANTIQUES IN 
WAR TIME 
T have decided on war-economies, and, to begin 


with, ordered the closing of the British Museum, 
for the sake of whose neighbourhood I had endured 
a year of the stately grimness and grime of Bloomsbury. 
I have therefore been saying good-bye to all those antiques 
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which, masterpieces, copies or just trash, had been my 
consolation during these months of exile from my Italian 
home, of perhaps irreparable destruction of the more needed 
dwelling-place built of the ideals, the habits of goodwill, of 
a lifetime. I have taken leave of those British Museum 
galleries, one day with the intensified appreciation, going 
with “eyes, look your last’; another time, alas! rather as 
we waste the last-clung-to moments before the train moves 
out of a station, in repetition of inanities. But even when 
the sense of a long farewell (how long will the war last or our 
endurance of its abominable presence ?) has resulted only 
in such spiritual impotence, I have always been aware how 
strangely more these antique inanimates, broken marbles 
or patched-up vases, have been able to do for me during 
this long war-misery, than even the kindest and most under- 
standing of human friends. Perhaps just because they are 
not human in the ordinary sense; or rather, because their 
humanity is made only of the finest impersonal essences 
distilled by individual genius and by centuries of artistic 
tradition, and therefore calls forth the most impersonal 
uplifting and tenderness whereof one’s soul is capable, 
making one’s life, if for only a few seconds, ample, erect, 
lucid, and as with the mingled sunshine and bracingness of a 
winter day in their native Mediterranean climes. 

Going in, as I have almost daily done, to those antiques, 
has had the healing power of entrance into some vast and 
venerable church, of which you feel, as you exchange the 
hurry and glare of the streets for its roomy, encircling light 
and quietness, that it is much more than a mere enclosed 
piece of that fretful outer world ; that it is wholly separate 
therefrom, and similar only to its own kind, in the same 
way as I imagine an oasis, with its oranges and palms and 
trickling tanks, must be entirely separate and different from 
the sand-hillocks around it, the true neighbour only of other 
oases, however distant and far between. ' 

Since, odd as it may sound, the soul does not abide in 
ordinary space or time; its contiguity is resemblance, and 
spiritual near or far is made by our feelings, not by the yards 
and miles, the hours and years, filled up by the body and its 
machineries. Last winter is farther away from this one if 
measured by clocks and almanacks than is last summer or 
autumn, yet it is closer in our feeling because the remem- 
brance of cold is vivider when we are chilly than when we 
are hot. Odder still, yet even more certain, our present 
life, just in proportion to its depth and vividness, is more 
than half made of our past under the name of associations, 
expectations and habits, without whose many layers the 
actual present, the passing experience would not sink into 
our mind, but run or glance off, sterile and barely noticed. 
Besides, the past is more of our choosing than the mere 
crude, often fortuitous, present. It has been retained 
because it fell in with our needs, because it was significant 
or charming, a warning or a consolation, something which, 
as fear or hope or habit, could grow to be a true part of our 
living self. 

What can all this psychology have to do with the shutting 
up of the British Museum and its antiques? Well, it 
explains why they have been such incomparable friends to 
me during these months when one’s mind (if one have any) 
must be saturated with poisonous horror and lamed with 
the hopeless attempt to cope with such inconceivable up- 
setting of all normal existence, of all everyday right and 
wrong. 

Many of us have found help in hatred and vindictiveness ; 
others in self-righteous optimism or humanitarian castles 
in the air; while others again have turned for strength and 
sanity to their own past’s innocence and happiness, and to 
the contemplation of whatever of the world’s bygone ages 
had survived in the way of wisdom and beauty. The 
British Museum has meant all these things for me : childhood 


in Rome, a life-time spent in Italy, work dealing with art 
and the clarified vestiges of the centuries, above ll, 
Antiquity—an antiquity purer, nobler, more hopeful than 
any which ever really existed, of which Shelley has told us 
the secret: “‘Greece and her foundations are—Based on the 
crystalline sea—Of thought and its eternity.” 

These farewells to the parts of the British Museum which 
are now being closed, a solitary economy in this vast war- 
waste, are only a second act. It was about this time last 
year that I watched the covering up of the Parthenon- 
frieze against Zeppelin bombs. Or, more correctly speaking, 
I used to wait till the din of dragged boards and driven-in 
nails had stopped, and the carpenters departed to their 
mid-day meal, and then (by favour of the authorities) spent 
that dinner hour in a solitary téte-d-téte with what remained, 
daily less and less, as the work proceeded, of the horsemen 
and maidens and gods behind the dust-sheet which closed 
the Elgin room to the public. As happens at times under 
the stress of farewell, I have never come so close to these 
dear and divine ones. Close also in the literal sense because 
the removal of the free-standing statues to the Museum 
cellars, and the removal also of the dirty glass preliminary 
to boarding over, made it easier to see these reliefs in their 
unbroken procession and their undimmed marble substance. 
Clambering on the wooden framework, with here and there 
a sand-bag or two on trial, I could come within touch of the 
frieze-slabs, see the salty edges where they are chipped, 
and the tea-rose complexion of the weathered marble, 
veined here and there (just as a tea-rose bud is veined) with 
deep orange and lilac, like the Parthenon column-drums and 
the limestone Acropolis rock after a shower. 

I have often felt in some of the figures of the frieze, 
especially in the already Praxitelian youths leading the 
sacrificial animals, an indefinable faint pathos mixed with 
their radiance, as if, in the same manner as certain of 
Mozart’s allegrettos, these serene and ever-young flowers of 
marble mankind were shyly going out to meet and console 
one’s poor earthly troubles. For whatever such perfect 
works of art may have been intended to represent or express 
(and the frieze, except for its doomed votive cattle, repre- 
sents, thank heaven! nothing that savours of present-day 
horrors), what they actually communicate to us, through 
the melodies of their lines and the harmonies of their planes 
and tints, is merely the essence of the abstract and 
spiritualised energy and lovingness and glory of generations 
of art and of lifefuls of artists—all that mankind has- 
purest and strongest and most radiant, cleared from all 
human aims and accidents, and re-embodied in visions of 
an unreal humanity. All this came home to me among the 
preparations against Zeppelin-raids, the planks and sheets 
of cotton-wool and asbestos paper, and the dirty, ignoble- 
looking sandbags behind which they were beginning to 
disappear, and have long disappeared, the rest of the Museum 
now following them into solitude and darkness, till 
well ! till the war shall be over. It is an allegory, as so many 
things which happen in these evil days. And as the thought 
of this kind of burial worked in my mind, the thought of 
these flowers of immortal mankind or godhead disappearing 
behind closed doors and layer on layer of wood and earth, 
as of a grave, I found that the association of ideas had 
brought a melody with it, the sad yet upswinging and 
hopeful end of one of Schubert’s songs, with the words : 

Ihr Blimlein alle, 
Heraus, heraus ; 

Der Lenz ist gekommen 
Der Winter ist aus. 

Ah! when will those flowerlike Parthenon-people resusci- 
tate in the springtime of peace? When will the planks 
and sandbags be carted away, and the British Museum be 
open once more ? VERNON LEE. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


UNDAY is the three hundredth anniversary of 
S Shakespeare’s death, and this is about the three 
hundredth time that each reader will have seen 
the fact stated. I shall not write about it. Others abide 
my question, thou art free. Besides, what on earth is 
there to say ; and if there is something, why should it come 
to a head in one’s brain just at the moment when journalistic 
convention demands it? I could, of course, write an 
article with Shakespeare’s name at the top, saying that he 
was a great man, or contradicting someone else’s opinions 
as to the Sonnets, the Portraits, Titus Andronicus, the 
Elizabethan Stage, or that decrepit arabesque which is 
called Shakespeare’s signature. Every writer on such a 
subject can always make an article out of his last predecessor. 
It would be quite possible, for example, for me (although I 
cannot claim one hundredth part of her Shakespearean 
scholarship) to traverse at length the chips from a student’s 
workshop which Mrs. Stopes has published, in honour of the 
occasion, under the title of Shakespeare's Industry (Bell. 
7s. 6d. net). But I shall not. 
* * * 

For Mrs. Stopes’s book is the type of almost all such 
books. You begin with an extract from Webster, who 
referred to “the right happy and copious industry of 
Maister Shakespeare, Maister Dekker, and Maister Hey- 
wood.” On the strength of this casual reference, in which 
Shakespeare is merely bracketed with two others as possess- 
ing something which the mere volume of his work made 
obvious, we are told that Shakespeare had “ Industry, 
that is, the determined bending of a man’s will to acquire 
those things he does not have. . . . We could have inferred 
it from his work, but it is comforting to know it by ezternal 
testimony.” Mrs. Stopes even proceeds to deduce that the 
industrious Shakespeare must not be supposed to have 
known by internal experience how snail-like boys go to 
school ; this flagitious idleness “‘ might as well have been 
something he had noted in other boys.” Being so industrious, 
it was natural that when he got to London he should read 
all the books which may have been lying about in Field’s 
back-shop, thus acquiring the learning that some people 
cannot admit to have been his. This is p. 4; on p. 6, “ it 
is not impossible that he might have even attended some 
of the Gresham lectures, and thus really have been a member 
of that nucleus of the earlier London University.””. [N.B.— 
The lectures began when Shakespeare was 32.] Later on 
the same page one learns, and harks back in momentary 
sympathy to Mr. George Greenwood, that Shakespeare 
“understood the loves of the flowers and the energies of 
the trees, and he introduced them always in due season ; 
he knew the ways of the beasts of the forest, and of the birds 
of the day and night ; the Sweet Influence of Pleiades fell 
on him, and moved him in his work.”” The Sweet Influence 
of Momus is falling on me as I turn over to page 8 and find 
that Shakespeare was the first dramatist “ who understood 
women,” and pass on to the usual plethora of biographical 
perhapses and not impossiblys. As a matter of fact, some 
of Mrs. Stopes’s later chapters contain an immense amount 
of information and some original speculation. But contact 
with the real Tercentenary enthusiast convinces me that 
Providence never intended me to write about Shakespeare. 

* * * 

The whole American Press appears to be interested in 
the “‘Imagiste”’ school of poetry; and the free verse 
affected by that school gives an obvious opening to every 
facetious journalist in the States. I take the following 








from a Boston paper: Amy Lowell, I may explain, is the 
American leader of the sect :— 
When one writes 
As one should write 
Who has a message to the people 
But has mislaid it, 
He should not worry as to rhyme or reason, 
Or thought, or frills of any kind ; 
But let him bear in mind 
That there must be capitals at the beginning 
Of each vibrant line of bunk. 
Thus may he get away with 
It 
And may amylowell the muse to a finish 
Without being committed to 
The bughouse. 


The last word may puzzle even those English readers who 
know that Americans use the word “ bugs ”’ for all insects, 
Pleasant and Unpleasant. The “ bughouse ” is the lunatic 
asylum, and the implied reference, peradventure, is to the 
maggot in the brain. But when we get the word used as 
an adjective, conjecture fails. “ If I do that, you can call 
me bughouse” is a phrase I have had addressed to me : 
the open invitation it was impossible to resist, but I was 
not at all certain about its meaning. 
* * * 


The combination of parody and slang has stirred an old 
memory in my brain, and I have excavated from a drawer a 
yellow cutting I made from some American newspaper 
before the war. The journal had offered a prize for a 
translation of Heine’s Lorelei, and one of the competitors 
submitted this :— 

I sure wish some guy’d put me jerry 
To what put the jinx on my grin. 
Some stuff that’s as ancient as Perry 
Is buzzin’ around in my bean. 
It’s time for the glims, and it’s chilly 
There ain’t no wild waves on the Rhine ; 
And, bo, take a slant at that hill. He 
*S lit up like a booze-parlour sign. 
A swell-lookin’ Jane there is sittin’ 
And flashin’ a bushel of rocks ; 


Dolled up in her glad rags, loose fittin’ 
She chases the comb thro’ her locks. 


And while with that 14 K. harrow 
She gives her alfalfa the drag, 
She spiels like a white-necktie sparrow 
A classy young raggety-rag. 
The guy in his one-lunger dingey 
Goes nuts on her musical game, 
And bumps on a rock with a bing. He 
Just can’t get his lamps off that dame. 


I'll bet you a bone to a marble 
He’s going to land in the drink ; 
And it’s Lorelei’s fancy old warble 
That put him for keeps on the blink. 


I am not competent to supply glossary and annotations 
to this, but anyone who compares it with the original will 
see that it is a very close version indeed. 

* * * 

Mr. Frank Hollings, 7, Great Turnstile, W.C., is about 
to publish (6s. net) a Bibliography of the books of Thomas 
Hardy, by A. P. Webb. Mr. Webb covers the whole 
ground, and has sections on First Editions, Contributions 
to Books, Periodicals and Newspapers, Criticisms, and 
“Privately Printed Works and Nugae.” The compiler’s 
bibliographical notes call attention to many points which 
have been overlooked by the collector. The volume is to 
be uniform with the Wessex Edition, and will be illustrated 
by a new Hoppé photograph and facsimile reproductions of 
the MSS. of The Song of the Soldiers and The Night of 
Trafalgar. SoLomon EaG.Le. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Night Cometh. A Translation of ‘‘ Le Sens de la 
Mort,” by Pau Bourcer. The Translation by 
G. Freperic Lees. Chatto & Windus. 6s. 

Pillars of Smoke. (Anon.) Sturgis & Walton, New York. 
$1.25 net. 

The Little Lady of the Big House. By Jack Lonvon. 
Mills & Boon. 6s. 


“* How you say that!” is scarcely an English phrase. It 
is typical of Mr. Lees’s method of translation, however ; 
and M. Bourget would have to be a greater writer than he 
is for the force of his intention to survive such handling. 
Moreover, apart altogether from the translation, The Night 
Cometh is a silly book. It is a novel, but not a good novel ; 
it is a tract, but not a convincing tract. The characterisation 
is ruthlessly sacrificed to the propaganda, and the propa- 
ganda will certainly not serve to do anything but irritate 
the unconverted. Although the book was reviewed some 
months ago (when it appeared in French) in this paper, 
I cannot resist elaborating this rather important point. 

One necessarily believes, of course, in M. Bourget’s sin- 
cerity : nothing but sincerity could so blind an artist to all 
artistic proportion. The story is supposed to be told by 
the assistant in a Paris hospital of the great Ortégue, 
surgeon, scientist, and materialist. Mme. Ortégue is much 
younger than her husband, and very beautiful: Le Gallic, 
her cousin and her childhood’s friend, is brought from the 
front wounded to the hospital, is nursed by Mme. Ortégue, 
and consequently awakes jealousy in her husband. An 
atmosphere is carefully prepared by presentiment, “ a senti- 
ment of reality ”’— 
the communication perhaps between our personal psychism and_ its 
mental milieu, that ambient psychism which scientific orthodoxy 
does not admit. But what does it admit? And how poverty-stricken 
it is when we apply to it the measure of human reality! How right he 
was, he who said— 

‘There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


How he said that ! 

Ortégue suffers from cancer, and staves off the pain with 

morphia, continuing his surgical work as long as he is able : 
under the combination of pain and the drug his character 
deteriorates and his jealousy increases; he persuades his 
wife to agree to perish with him. Finding that her deter- 
mination has wavered, he commits suicide alone ; Le Gallic 
dies, and Mme. Ortégue goes on labouring in the cause of 
mercy, in the hope that, if her husband’s soul anywhere 
survives, the help she gives to others will serve also to 
help him. Le Gallic, being a Roman Catholic, is always 
perfectly good and perfectly serene, but his theological 
arguments are incredibly hackneyed and _platitudinous. 
The teller of the tale, a detached observer, contrasting 
Ortégue and Le Gallic, draws merely the conclusion 
that, of the two hypotheses on death whose application I have been 
able to contemplate in the case of these two men, one is utilisable, the 
other not. 
It is hard to believe that the great Roman Catholic Church 
is grateful for reinforeement by the puerilities of prag- 
matism, or for the identification by “ the Abbé Courmont ” 
of God the Father Almighty with something greater and of 
the same nature . . . which is able to come to the assist- 
ance of our higher psychism. (This last phrase purports, 
and I am bound to suppose it purports correctly, to come 
from the late William James.) Such a mixture of situations 
designed to prove something, and arguments irrelevant to 
the point to be proved, is at once bad propaganda and 
bad art. 

Pillars of Smoke would have been more appropriately 
named Pillars of Hot Air. It is a new edition of a book 


published in 1906 as 4 Woman’s Heart, and the American 
publisher (I can find no mention of an English publisher) lets 
us know what the reviewers thought of it on its first appear- 
ance. The Albany Argus, for instance, called it “an 
intellectual treat to the reader in search of novelty.” Cer- 
tainly the anonymous lady whose heart is here poured 
forth did not, among the many movements of her heart, 
forget the many movements of her mind. “ The intimate 
revelation of a woman’s passionate love—for a man bound 
by priestly vows,” is the publisher’s description ; but I do 
not take that to imply any guarantee of authenticity. I 
mean that the description would be quite justified if the 
book were, what I suspect it of being, a literary attempt to 
render what a woman would write in certain circumstances, 
not an actual record of what an actual woman did in those 
circumstances write. It is precisely because of the “ intel- 
lectual treat” element that I am suspicious ; bare hearts 
are no treat to me. The writer of the letters which make 
up the volume is supposed to be imploring a Roman Catholic, 
dedicated to the priestly life, to realise what she considers 
the falseness of his creed, or at any rate what she considers 
the inhumanity of his vows. But she seems to me to be 
quite as much concerned with demonstrating her own 
erudition as with securing her own or her lover’s happiness. 
Her arguments are all the familiar ones, and may be paired 
off neatly with M. Bourget’s on the other side. Her mind 
is described by the publisher as being a “ nineteenth century 
mind.” It is so only in the sense in which M. Bourget’s, if 
one judged by The Night Cometh, could be called a twentieth 
century mind. This type of mind, however, is really not 
of an age, but, alas! for all time. It is the intellectually 
shoddy, the willing to accept intellectualist pretensions in 
place of hard plain thought. The author of Pillars of 
Smoke is not worse than childish when she says of the 
Apologia that ‘“ Newman shows the poorness of his spirit 
in telling how he dwelt upon dogmatic differences, and 
hinged the salvation of his soul upon such divergence ”’ ; 
but she is something worse when she speaks of the Catholic 
belief in the bodily presence of Jesus as “ grossly material 
and revolting.” The French writer scores over this sort 
of thing by his fine recognition of what is fine in the ideals 
of those who do not agree with him: Bourget is at any rate 
not bourgeois. 

It is difficult to choose for quotation from Pillars of 
Smoke ; here is an attempt : 

My arms tell me to say they are aching to clasp you once more, 
and my lips are hungry for your lips, too. Let me see your finger 
under a microscope and try if I may find that elusive quality which 
makes your touch so melting. 

Passion, I suppose, might express itself like that, but hardly 
like this : 

Shall our lives be marred—ruined—by passing tradition or streng- 
thened by everlasting truth ?—which erat in principio, et nunc, et 
semper et in saecula saeculorum. 

Apart from anything else, that “ which ” in such a place has 
an exceedingly comic effect—I can compare it only to some 
admirable verses on the politics of an undergraduate, which 
run, if I remember right, 
And, murmuring beatus ille, I 
Will rest in academic ease 
Under the shade of those Caecilii 
Who fato fiunt consules. 
My last extract will, I think, clinch the matter : 

An hour before the letter came I was anxious enough not to control 
myself and I sent a postcard. After I posted it I remembered that I 
left the ti off scripsisti—but I know your violet eyes will read it aright. 

Last week I wrote inadvertently in these columns “ by 
sea and sail,” where the obvious sense was “ by steam and 
sail.” I know the violet eyes of my readers will have 
read it aright; but should I take the matter into con- 
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sideration if I were trying to persuade my readers to desert 
their faith and join their lives to mine? I should not. 

I cannot imagine what has happened to Mr. Jack London. 
If I were not a genuine admirer of some of his work, I 
should not care to waste time in reviewing The Little Lady 
of the Big House. The central idea in it is a good one, 
capable of being treated largely, even greatly: it is the 
idea of a double love, of a woman’s heart divided between 
a new lover and the husband with whom she has lived in 
perfect happiness for many years. In some parts of the 
treatment, too, there are vestiges of Mr. London’s powers— 
his various knowledge of life, his wide and tolerant sym- 
pathies, his gusto. But everything is overdone, affected, 
sentimentalised ; the style, where it ought to be restrained, 
is strained, and, where it ought to be forcible, is forced. 
Emotion and humour suffer alike. I am sure there must 
be thousands of Mr. London’s admirers who would welcome 
a return to his earlier simplicity. GERALD GOULD. 


PROFESSORS AT WAR 


The Economy and Finance of the War. A Discussion by 
A. C. Picou on the real costs of the War and the way 
in which they should be met. Dent. Is. net. 


The Cost of War and Ways of Reducing It suggested by 
Economic Theory. By Professor F. Y. EpGewortn. 
Humphrey Milford. 1s. net. 


Credit, Industry, and the War. Edited by Professor Apam 
KirKALpy, with contributions by Professor W. R. 
Scott. Pitman. 2s. 6d. net. 


How to Win the War: the Financial Solution. By Tuomas 
Farrow and W. Water Crotrcu. With an _ Intro- 
duction by Lorp Devonrort. Werner Laurie. Is. net. 


The Coming Scrap of Paper. By Epwarp W. Epsa.t. 
Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 


The war is teaching us all economics—this is part of the 
“* roast pig ” to be gained from the conflagration of Europe 
and the Professors of Political Economy are to the fore. 
Professor Pigou (of Cambridge) puts out a very sound little 
book, full of practical wisdom on the real burden which war 
involves, on the real resources available to mect it, and 
on the real personal economies that we ought to effect, as 
distinguished in each case from the appearances produced 
by the use of the currency. The appended “ Table of 
Private Economies,” in which nineteen different ways of 
saving a sovereign are contrasted in their effects, is a charac- 
teristic academic ingenuity. We are told that it is prac- 
tically of no use economising in purchases of old lace, in 
betting and gambling, in the salaries of servants, Cabinet 
Ministers or Members of Parliament whom we continue to 
employ, or in subscriptions to charities ; and of very little 
use to save on books or on fees for academic lectures, because 
authors and professors are of next to no service in other 
than their accustomed vocations! It is interesting to note 
his conclusion that “the rich stand to gain largely as an 
indirect result of the war. On the other hand, the poor 
stand to lose.” Such a sentiment, if uttered by a Socialist 
at Glasgow, might easily lead to an indictment under the 
Defence of the Realm Act. His inference is that very 
heavy progressive taxation ought to be placed on the rich. 
The objection to an Income Tax rising to fifteen shillings 
in the pound “is not valid as regards special taxes levied 
on an exceptional occasion for the purpose of financing an 
unprecedented war.” 

The Oxford Professor is more cautious, if more distinctly 
“literary ” in his effort. Professor Edgeworth, as he tells 
us, prefers to “ avoid the Charybdis of bottomless extrava- 
gance and incline rather to the not very monstrous Scylla 





of inexact conceptions.” He is not quite sure that he 
wants a heavy Income Tax: “ there is inculeated caution 
in accepting confident criticisms of Governments for not 
introducing war taxes”; but at least he is clear, like 
Professor Pigou, that we must not repeat the mistake of 
1815, and put duties on the mass of the people, whilst 
reducing the taxation on the rich when peace comes. That 
way misery lies, and a diminution of “the personal capital 
and, therefore, the productive power of the nation.” 

The Economic Section of the British Association took 

a wise course in publishing its proceedings in a separate 
volume, to which the Birmingham Professor and the Glasgow 
Professor have made large contributions. One of the 
reasons why the British Association has lost ground in 
recent years is its failure to print and publish the work of 
each Section separately; and its habit of burying such 
few papers as it prints in a colossal volume ranging all the 
way from Astronomy to Pedagogy, fit only for the top 
row of the bookcase. Professor W. R. Scott’s most signifi- 
cant contribution is a suggestion that what we want is “a 
system by which the labour force of a country ” (including 
both brain and manual workers) “might be graded in 
such wise that the real value of each member of it could be 
determined and his rate of remuneration fixed.” He 
quite naively takes it for granted that this would be an 
“equitable distribution,” and would convince all persons 
“that they were obtaining their fair reward.” But why 
should the product be shared in proportion to “the real 
value ’°—whatever that may be—of each person’s service ? 
And is Professor Scott serious in putting on one side without 
discussion, the tribute of rent and interest as necessarily for 
all time to be abstracted from those who produce? We 
cannot recognise that this discussion takes us any nearer 
to the avoidance of “ class war.” 

The “ financial solution ” of Messrs. Farrow and Crotch 
is an issue of Premium Bonds to induce the manual workers 
to save some of what Lord Devonport calls their “ high 
wages’; and the “ coming scrap of paper” of Mr. Edsall 
is, if we may so mix our metaphors, our old friend the gold 
standard—drop this and let us have a State Bank creating 


endless credit and a “ taxless revenue”! 


FROM BLAKE TO YEATS 


Vision and Vesture: A Study of William Blake in Modern 
Thought. By Cuartes Garpner. J. M. Dent. 3s. 6d. net. 


A mere glance at this book will be enough to repel many 
people. Goethe and Schopenhauer, Nietzsche and Strind- 
berg, G. B. Shaw and W. B. Yeats, Mrs. Eddy and the 
Saints of the Future—what have these to do with Blake ? 
A writer who says that “ we are coming again to believe that 
the Egyptian magicians did verily by their Black Art call 
forth frogs and locusts and lice,” and who thinks that the 
Saints of the Future will cling to the Apostolic Church, will 
*‘ uphold as many sacraments as possible,”’ and will “* defend 
Bishops, Priests and Deacons,” will surely not be worth 
listening to on one of the greatest poets and artists that 
ever lived. And, in fact, the little that Mr. Gardner does 
attempt in the way of criticism is not particularly sagacious. 
His comparison, for instance, of Blake’s methods of com- 
position with Michael Angelo’s is misleading and incomplete. 
Everyone feels that what is valuable in such lines as 

In my exchanges every land 
Shall walk, and mine in every land, 
Mutual shall build Jerusalem 
Both heart in heart and hand in hand; 
or 
Why howl the lion and the wolf? Why do they roam abroad ? 


Deluded by the summer's heat they sport in enormous love, 
And cast their young out to the hungry winds and desert sands, 
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is not any definite conceptions for which the words may 
stand, but their vague suggestiveness, whether of infinite 
bliss or infinite terror. But Mr. Gardner, being less inter- 
ested in the secret of beauty than in the secret of what 
Blake could possibly have meant, is determined to leave 
nothing vague. In this he is very successful; we doubt 
whether, among all the 40 volumes on Blake which he says 
he read in the British Museum, there is one that throws 
more light than he does on the chaotic darkness of the 
Prophetic Books. What Blake meant by Urizen and Los, 
by Luvah and Tharmas, by Rintrah, Palamobron, Theo- 
tormon and Bromion, by Bowlahoola and Allamanda, and 
all the rest of his strange and hideous symbolism, is here 
explained as clearly as may be. If this sort of interpre- 
tation were indispensable to an appreciation of Blake, 
Mr. Gardner would have done a very important piece of 
work. In reality, though interesting, it is not nearly as 
important as he supposes. 

Blake, like all mystics who are not content to be dumb, 
was struggling to communicate an incommunicable vision, 
and to do that he had perforce to frame some sort of theory 
about God and man and the universe. The theory was 
but the cage of golden wire into which, being after all a 
mortal, he was forced to constrict his perception of the 
inexpressible truth ; but Mr. Gardner sees in it a message 
of profoundest import for us all. Blake was, he thinks, 
the first modern seer to grasp in its entirety the gospel 
towards which the world is moving, and of which others after 
him, from Schopenhauer to Mr. Yeats, have had but frag- 
mentary and one-sided glimpses. Blake’s formula for this 
gospel was “ the marriage of Heaven or Hell,” by which 
is meant the painful disentanglement of the Real Man 
from the integuments in which Nature and Reason have 
bound him, and the final healing of our souls by giving free 
play to the passions and impulses from which alone a truly 
spiritual life can flow. A remarkable fact about this gospel, 
and one which gives supreme value to it in Mr. Gardner’s 
eyes, is that it is identical with the central doctrines of 
Christianity as held by the Churches whenever they have 
been true to themselves. 

Though this is a perverse enough way of approaching 
the subject, Mr. Gardner does bring out, unconsciously, but 
quite clearly for anyone who can read between the lines, 
the really interesting point about Blake’s theory, which is 
that, so far as it is intelligible to all, it is simply a jumble of 
the current religion and philosophy of his day. The jumble 
has no more intrinsic importance than any other of the 
thousand and one theories that have been invented in the 
interests of the mystic vision; there is really no more 
to be said about it than that it serves its purpose of com- 
municating the incommunicable no better and no worse 
than the others. Nor, again, was there anything singular in 
Blake’s vision, taken by itself. The conviction of sin, the 
horror of great darkness, the passage to a beatific sense of 
salvation—these are universal stages in the mystic’s pro- 
gress, and, except for the importance he attaches to the 
passions, nothing seems to have been revealed to Blake 
that has not been revealed to other mystics. He differs 
from them not in his experience but in his power of trans- 
lating it into significant combinations of lines and colours 
and words, and in his eccentric audacity in the choice and 
use of symbols. 

Mr. Gardner’s book being thus founded on a miscon- 
ception might be expected to be valueless. It is, on the 
contrary, very much to the point. Its author evidently 
knows from personal experience what mysticism feels like, 
and this gives him a great advantage over the ordinary 
literary critic in understanding and brings home to us Blake’s 
real greatness. It makes him fasten with sure instinct on 
the essential point that there is no separating Blake’s art 
from his religion. Because he sees that, and because he 


has the same sort of religious emotions as Blake had, he 
has been able to write a book which will be illuminating 
even to readers who think his views about God and man 
absurd. 


A. E.’s ESSAYS 
Imaginations and Reveries. By A. E. Maunsel. 5s. net. 
A.E. By Darrew. Ficcts. Maunsel. 2s. 6d. net. 


be M Y temperament would only allow me to be happy 

when I was working at art. My conscience 

would not let me have peace unless I worked 
with other Irishmen at the reconstruction of Irish life. 
Birth in Ireland gave me a bias towards Irish nationalism, 
while the spirit which inhabits my body told me that the 
politics of eternity ought to be my only concern, and that 
all other races equally with my own were children of the 
Great King.” A. E. is writing about himself, explaining 
to us why there is no singleness of purpose in the essays 
he has written. He has obeyed his intuitions wherever they 
led him, sometimes advocating a national ideal, sometimes 
showing sympathy with universal and cosmopolitan ideas ; 
yet the strange thing is that the result is that the most 
remarkable thing about these essays is the effect of the 
unity of the effect they produce. There are two kinds of 
essays: one which handles a theme or idea compactly and 
completely, and gives the impression of being only a part 
of the writer in the sense in which an apple seems part of a 
tree, and another which to read is like becoming a bird in 
its branches, seeing shifting glimpses of the world outside 
through leaves and branches, as it perches surrounded by 
the noise, movement and life of the tree itself. A. E.’s 
essays are of the second kind. Even when he is lecturing on 
a practical matter, the work of the Co-operative movement 
for instance, in which he takes part, we, his audience, are still 
in the tree. Mystics are, as all the world knows, when it 
comes to doing anything definite, often exceptionally prac- 
tical people. This lecture is interesting (not only enchant- 
ing in itself) as it shows the temper of mind in which a 
mystic works; how the gulf between the realm of ends 
and the world of means is bridged emotionally in him. 
He does not turn and deny his instincts, saying practical 
measures are more important; but, . . . listen to this :— 


I would like to exile the man who would set limits to what we can 
do, who would take the crown and sceptre from the human will and 
say, marking out some petty enterprise as the limit: ‘* Thus far can 
we go and no farther, and here shall our life be stayed.” Therefore 
I hate to hear of stagnant societies who think because they have made 
butter well that they have crowned their parochial generation with a 
halo of glory, and can rest content with the fame of it all, listening to 
the whirr of the steam separators and pouching in peace of mind the 
extra penny a gallon for their milk. 


Very salutary this as addressed to an audience of self- 
congratulating co-operators familiar with the last  satis- 
factory balance-sheets. It is the tone which reformers 
of local machinery and runners of practical movements 
would do well to adopt more often. It does not, as you 
might expect, diminish ardour or check perseverance. On 
the contrary, what is in the long run really heart-damping 
is the continual visible effort of leaders and organisers of 
social improvements to boost up the idea of the wonderful 
importance of what has been done or can immediately be 
done. For in their hearts their supporters know that it 
is a little thing that has been or can be done, and they go 
away feeling that their enthusiasm and interest in it are 
like faith in some men, things which must be sheltered 
from the criticism of a larger view of life if they are to 
survive. It is better to admit that it is a little thing un- 
satisfying utterly in itself; to admit that, but to reassert 
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that belief in the human will, and adding, as A. E. does, 


some such reminder as this: ‘“ How can you speak of’ 


working for all Ireland, which you have not seen, if you 
do not labour and dream for the Ireland before your eyes, 
which you see as you look out of your door in the morning, 
and on which you walk up and down through the 
day?” 

The essays in this book are on a variety of topics and 
each might be made the subject of a review. A sentence 
from one of them might stand as a motto for the character- 
istic which is most striking in them, namely, the way paths 
open out on every hand through any subject he treats, 
any of which he can as a mystic truthfully follow. It 
runs thus: “* When one is in a cave there is only one road 
which leads out, but when one stands in the sunlight there 
are endless roads.” 

In the series, Irishmen of To-day, a book on A. E. by Mr. 
Dawell Figgis, has recently appeared. It is an enthusiastic 
book. He gives an account of A. E.’s ideas (chiefly by means 
of quotations), his development as a mystic, and of the 
attitude he has taken on political and national questions. 
He shows that he has always been bold. Perhaps Mr. 
Figgis has been hindered, though doubtless in some ways he 
has also been helped, by the personal relation in which he 
stands towards his subject. It is easier for a disciple or an 
antagonist or a dilettante to write criticism than for a friend 
—a friend is apt to be too near and too far off from a friend’s 
mind. But Mr. Figgis’s book is a good guide to one who 
likes a bird’s-eye view of an author before he reads him. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Microbes and Men, and A Surgeon’s Philosophy. By Ronert T. Morris. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00 net each. 


A leafiet which accompanies these two books indicates the kind of 
reception they have received in the U.S.A., and would like to receive 
over here. Dr. Morris, it is hinted, will be spoken of when the very 
spelling of Nietzsche’s name is forgotten. Lister, Pasteur, and Haeckel 
are back numbers now that Morris has arrived. So far as a definite 
theory may be excavated from the author’s rambling verbiage, it is 
to the effect that we are what our microbes make us. Microbes create 
us, microbes destroy us. Genius is a matter of bacilli. A number of 
literary criticisms on a bacteriological basis enable us to realise 
the great possibilities of the theory. Dr. Morris, however, is not 
content with the simple elaboration of his thesis. He presents nature 
as a super-microbe, directing the operations of the inhabitants of our 
bowels for her own ends. The super-microbe is very wise. ‘* In fact, 
we find that everything called injurious is really beneficial, if we view 
it in a large enough way.” Dr. Morris possesses literary omniscience 
and a charming way of summing up people very briefly. Elbert 
Hubbard and G.B.S. are “both of them naughty, foxy wags, 
and clever to the last degree.” And the vocabulary! Colonic, 
elims, carpender, addictee, hemianopsic, neuricity, ovisness, and 
pragmaphile are a few specimens. 


The Browning Cyclopaedia. By Epwarp Berpor. George Allen & 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Berdoe’s Guide to the study of Browning’s works first appeared 
in 1891, and the appearance of this revised edition (the eighth) is an 
indication of the extent to which Browning is read and the extent 
also to which his readers require supplementary information. The 
volume is 600 pages long and has satisfied perfectly all the tests to 
which we have subjected it. With this book and Mrs. Orr’s handbook 
the student of Browning really has all the assistance he can reason- 
ably require. 


A Painter of Dreams and other Biographical Studies. By A. N. W° 
Strrtinc. Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Stirling professes to find a link between these various studies. 
Unless it is the obvious one of family relationship we fail, except in 
one instance, to discover it. How, for instance, does Mr. Stanhope 
connect Diana Bosville, the eighteenth-century diarist, with Roddam 
Spencer Stanhope, the pre-Raphaelite painter? After Diana, whose 
“* Book of Extracts” records with some liveliness (the more gossip 





the more liveliness) ‘* the foibles to which humanity is prone,”’ comes 
her son, Colonel William Bosville, the friend of Cobbett and Horne 
Tooke. Here Mrs. Stirling takes other “* flights into the realms” of 
jargon. William ‘* occupied a somewhat unique position among his 
contemporaries.” One might as well say of a bachelor that he was 
** somewhat single.” William, too, ‘* exhibited the anomaly of a 
man who to the réle of a genial fox-hunting squire united that of a 
philosopher and a cynic.” We then pass to the famous Keppel 
family. Elizabeth, one of the sisters of the admiral, married Lord 
Tavistock, who was killed when in the twenties ; the other, Caroline, 
was the wife of Robin Adair, a fact which ‘* ruffled the otherwise 
imperturbable amiability "of Horace Walpole. Then from the American 
Elizabeth Patterson, who married Jerome Bonaparte, and the daughter 
of Charles Caroll, a senator of Maryland in the early nineteenth century, 
we jump to a coachman-painter of horses and dogs, John Frederick 
Herring. He dying ** afflicted with the burden of years,” it is a natural 
step to the brother of his patron, Roddam Spencer Stanhope, another 
(need we say it ?) ** wielder of the brush.” This ‘* exponent of the 
zeitgeist ’’ had a difficult struggle, because in those days the artist 
and the gentleman were ‘* terms held to be antipodean.”’ Mrs, Stirling 
finds it even harder to estimate the quality of his work. ‘* Of Stanhope 
as an individual artist, it is more difficult to assign the just status.” 


The Self-Discovery of Russia. By J.Y.Smpson. Constable. 6s. net. 


The enormous number of recently-published works on Russia have 
already familiarised those interested in the subject with the seven 
‘* themes ” of Mr. Simpson’s book. But the section devoted to the 
prohibition of vodka contains statistical evidence of the results, inac- 
cessible to earlier writers and, we may add, to persons less well ac- 
quainted than the author with the Russian sources of scientific infor- 
mation. The account of the work of the Unions of the Zemstvos and 
the Towns is also brought nearer to date. The case for Polish auto- 
nomy is presented through the mouth of an influential but anonymous 
Polish politician, part of whose argument runs as follows: ** Dantzig 
is an almost purely German town just now, with a population of 
150.000 ; when it belongs to Poland, within fifteen years it will have 
500,000 inhabitants, and be one of the richest towns on the Baltic, 
and Polish mainly in its population. We shall treat the Germans well.’ 
We do not know how far Mr. Simpson’s “ representative ”’ Pole is ex- 
pressing here the aspirations of the majority of his countrymen. As 
a whole, the book may be recommended as the work of one thoroughly 
conversant with his subject. 


Recollections of an Admiral’s Wife, 1903-1916. By Lapy Poorer. 
Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net. 


The life of a British Admiral’s wife, we gather from this volume, 
is in all places outside Britain that of a minor royalty. As auto- 
biographers, minor royalties hold an exceptionally advantageous 
position. They see more of the world than humbler people, and 
they are not too far removed from it to misunderstand habitually 
whatever comes their way. Lady Poore fully realises the advantages 
of her position and, moreover, writes with peculiar charm. From 
1908 to 1911, Admiral Poore was Commander-in-Chief on the Aus- 
tralian Station, and during that time the author collected an interesting 
store of reminiscences. We learn, from very discreet hints, that 
Lady Poore, with all her intense admiration of the Commonwealth, 
disapproves somewhat of the prevailing school of politics, but she 
does not tell us why. From 1911 onwards she lived in the more 
subdued glories of Chatham, where she was president of the naval 
branch of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association. Here the 
effects of the war were severely felt, as a great proportion of the ships 
lost in 1914 and 1915 were Chatham-manned. Lady Poore gives 
numerous sketches of the dark and the bright side of Chatham at 
war, and brings her book to an end with some good stories. One 
dealing with Mr. Churchill we have heard before, but are glad to 
meet again. He arrayed himself in the uniform of an Elder Brother 
of Trinity House during an official visit to France. A puzzled officer 
enquired what the costume in question represented. ‘* The First 
Lord is reported to have made the astounding reply: ‘ Je suis le 
frére Ainé de la Trinité.” 


Women and the Land. By Viscounress Worsetry. Chatto & 
Windus. 5s. net. 

A guide to what is being done by various agricultural organisations 
and by some individuals to train and to employ women in order to 
increase the country’s food supply. The author covers a wide field 
of activities, but is not apparently aware of some of the recent schemes 
of the Board of Agriculture and the Development Commission. Peasant 
proprietorship is upheld as the ultimate remedy for rural depopulation ; 
the village housing problem is not considered in this connection. 
There are several interesting illustrations of women at work on the 
land. 
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THE CITY 


LTHOUGH in normal times business slackens off 
considerably during the week preceding Easter, 
the first day or two of the present week have 

witnessed considerably more business than the same days 
of last week. Gilt-edged stocks have been steady. There 
are rumours about that the War Loan may make its appear- 
ance at any moment, but most of the well-informed people 
do not look for it until July; it will, therefore, probably 
come in a week or two. Argentine railway securities have 
been weak, for the news from that country points to severe 
damage having been done to the crops by locusts ; further- 
more, the moving of the crops is held up largely by the 
lack of shipping; but this, of course, is merely traffic 
deferred, and not traffic lost. Shipping stocks have been 
much firmer. Peninsular and Oriental Deferred, which, 
at the outbreak of war, was quoted at 280, is now 307; 
at the end of last month, before the Budget appeared, it 
stood at 286. The various shipping companies which were 
recommended in these notes over a year ago are all very 
firm, and, without reckoning the dividends they have 
distributed, averaging 20 per cent. for the year, show an 
all-round rise of between 40 and 60 per cent. There 
has been a good deal of buying of meat shares on the large 
profits shown by some of these companies. Tea shares 
are also active, as the price of the commodity is rising ; 
in fact, producers of both tea and coffee are doing 
very well indeed at present prices. Shell Transport, which 
have been consistently recommended in these notes during 
the past two years, have shown great activity on an issue 
of new capital by the sister company, the Royal Dutch 
and the price is now 101s. 6d. At the outbreak of war the 
price was 83s. 9d., and a year ago it was 90s. There has 
been a little more activity in the South African Mining 
Market, but as soon as profits are showing there are heavy 
sales, and this market is dangerous for the ordinary investor. 


* 3% * 


The Rubber Share Market continues to be the most active 
of all, and the Bandjarsarie (Java) Rubber Company, Ltd., 
which was recommended here last week at 27s. 6d., is now 
30s. 6d., and should go a good deal higher. A list of selected 
rubber shares was given on this page on February 12th, and 
the changes that have since occurred in the price are shown 
by the following table :— 


Price, Feb. 12. Present price. 


ow ¢@. s. d. 
Batavia Plantations -- 2 0 at 26 0 
Bukit Panjong é% Ke 10 6 i 10 9 
Glen Bervie .. ze “9 49 0 ak 46 9 
Jong Landor .. os -- 48 6 fe 56 3xd. 
Kuala Lumpur as i 83 6 
Sennah és ja 7 33° =«@°# wa 39 O 
Sungei Bahru i a ee ww ORS 
Tanjong Malim oa -- 2 6 ws 26 10} 
Tebrau ‘ i “a 63 0 Je 70 9 


Although not mentioned at the time, this selection con- 
sisted of shares which have hitherto paid their dividends 
free of income tax, the result of which, of course, is that in 
the actual amount received the dividend is a good deal 
higher than appears at first sight. Another good share in 
this market is Batavia Plantations Investment Trust, which, 
it does not appear to be fully recognised, has sold no less 
than 98 tons of rubber forward at 3s. 54d. per lb.—an excep- 
tionally favourable price, for it is about 3d. per lb. more 
than the present quotation. The present price of the £1 
share is 26s. Yet another good share which for value should 


keep company with the Bandjarsarie (Java) Rubber Estates 
mentioned above is Sapong Rubber and Tobacco Estates, 
Ltd., at its present price of 25s. 6d. 





Last week an extract was given here from a Company 
Chairman’s speech, dealing with fiscal legislation after the 
war. Another Chairman, the Right Hon. Thomas Lough, 
M.P., at the annual general meeting of the Tower Tea Co., 
Ltd., commented somewhat boldly upon the trade policy 
of the French Government. He gave an instance in which, 
although a factory had been constructed at Calais to take 
the place of one in Bremen, the French Government refused 
to allow coffee in bond to be treated there for export ; and 
although both the Board of Trade and the Foreign Office 
urged the French Government to make an exception, they 
were unsuccessful, and the operations of the associated 
Company, the Life Belt Coffee Company, were at a stand- 
still. He went on to say: 


This is an example of the difficulty of trade relations with France. 
No other country in the world preserves such a restrictive system. 
I endeavoured to induce the President of the Board of Trade to take 
up the matter at the approaching Conference in Paris, but without 
success. In view of such incidents the discussions which are pro- 
ceeding with regard to trade after the war appear somewhat futile, 
and might well be replaced by practical assistance given to traders 
immediately, whilst our opponents’ energies are directed into other 
channels. Without undue reflection upon our great Ally, whom we 
all admire, it must be said that wherever France obtains contro] 
British trade suffers. It was so in Madagascar, and I have no doubt 
that when the capitulations come to an end Morocco will form another 
illustration, so that if the coming Conference could take some imme- 
diate practical steps towards liberalising of French ideas it would 
be a good work. The experience of our Foreign Department also 
suggests that in all the Allied and neutral countries at the present 
moment great assistance might be given to business. In some direc- 
tions improved banking facilities are being given, and we particularly 
welcome the establishment of branches of the British Bank of West 
Africa throughout Morocco, where the company has large interests. 
The natural feeling of hostility which influences the Government 
and all classes at present does not prevent useful hints being taken 
from Germany as to military policy, and quite as much national 
assistance could be obtained in the struggle by imitating in some 
respects its commercial policy. Why did we have half a dozen 
German banks in London without a single British bank being opened 
in Berlin? Why at this moment are branches of the great banks 
of neutral countries and our Allies being opened in London without 
corresponding steps being taken in all the foreign capitals by British 
banks ? Improved facilities in the transaction of business and the 
collection of debts abroad, especially if assisted by more up-to-date 
and businesslike Consuls, would bring both immediate and future 
advantage to this country. 


Peace, when it comes, will present an opportunity of recast- 
ing the trade relations of the different countries, but the 
foregoing will show the difficulties that lie ahead in con- 
nection with commercial treaties of the future. 


The following extract from a circular issued to its clients 
by a well-known American statistical organisation is of 
interest on this side of the Atlantic also :— 


Such male immigration after the war as the belligerent countries 
permit will be of a sort we have not before seen in this country. Most 
of the men will have been in the trenches. They may be sick of 
war, but at the same time they will to a degree be brutalised. They 
will have seen a good deal of killing and not be particularly squeamish 
about the sight of blood. They will be accustomed to the use of 
firearms. This means that they will be rather ugly customers in a 
labour dispute. We have been accustomed to receive peasantry 
more or less cowed by their overlords. Now, instead, we shall receive 
ex-soldiers. This is a very different matter. The capitalists must 
avoid violence in the future. It does not do to start a rumpus upon 
the frontier. Men who have served in war will not be easily kept 
at low wages and long hours. A disorderly American industrial 
town will not be a good place even for a few dozen ex-soldiers. This 
is an additional reason making it imperative for American industry 
to ‘** clean house ” and to look to the conservation of its labour supply. 
After the war, exploitation will be more dangerous than it ever has 
been, and it has never been the part of wisdom. 


Emit Davies. 
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Before Making an Investment, 
LARGE or SMALL, 


CONSULT 


“THE 100 BEST INVESTMENTS” 


APRIL ISSUE (Just Published) 


which contains up-to-date details of one hundred specially 
selected Investments ranging from War Loan to Ordinary 
Shares; numerous valuable hints to Investors generally, and 
a special INVESTMENT SURVEY dealing with : 


“Why American Securities should be Soild,’ “‘ Investments 
Free of Income-Tax,” “‘ How to Reduce Income-Tax on Invest- 
ments,” “‘ Coupons Saleable above Face Value,”’ ‘“‘ Future 
Rates of Interest,”’ ‘‘ Industries Benefiting from the War,” 
“ Shipping Shares,” ‘‘ Rubber Producing Companies,” and 
“* Schemes of Invesiment.”’ 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


“* The Book will be found an extremely useful and generally 
safe guide for those whose knowledge of the Investment 
Market is limited. The securities recommended are not 
chosen at haphazard, but their past history, present position, 
and prospects for the future are carefully weighed, and the 
selection is comprehensive and attractive.’’—Scotsman. 


“ The selection has been performed by experts, and is the 
result of a process of filtration, so that the would-be Investor 
is enabled to take his choice among those securities that have 
borne the test of close investigation.’’— Westminster Gazette. 


Post free on receipt of 4d. in stamps, from the Publishers, 
The British, Foreign, and Colonial Corporation, Ltd. 
Investment Bankers, 57 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 











OOTHAM SCHOOL.—The Bootham School Year Book, 1915, 

is now published, containing a review of the work and aims of the School; 

5 also special articles by enpeiiere of the Staff and Old Boys, A copy of this 
illustrated brochure may be obtained from the HEADMASTER, Bootham School, Yorks. 


TYPEWRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


_ description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
oan provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


A® ECONOMICAL VISIT TO LONDON.—Ten-roomed house 

on Thames Embankment, near Westminster Abbey, would be lent (with two 
Servants) for about six weeks between May and July to careful tenants without 
children, in return for house in country (with servants) for same period.—Mrs. 
SIDNEY WEBB, 4: Grosvenor Road, Westminster Embankment. 





INDEX TO VOLUME VI. 


In consequence of the necessity for economy in 
the use of paper, the Index to Volume VI. will 
not be issued as a Supplement, but copies may 
be obtained from the Publisher, free of charge, 
on application. Binding Cases for Volume VI., 
price 2s. 6d. net ; and bound volumes, price 18s. 
net, will be ready in the course of a few days. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
The yearly Subscription to THe New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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PLAYER'S 
NAVY 


MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS 
White Label. Mild and Medium 


D. D. 
G:: T 


For Wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military Hospitals 

at Home and for the Front at 
Duty Free Prices. 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
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issued by Toe Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd 














HE frequent publication of Special Sup- 

T plements dealing with particular subjects 

of interest and importance is a feature of 

THE NEW STATESMAN. Those already pub- 
lished include : 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 
RURAL REFORM. 
*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 
SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 
*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 
THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 
THE MODERN THEATRE. 
*COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF WAR. 
Parts I. and II. (1/- each.) 
ENGLISH TEACHERS AND THEIR PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANISATION. Parts I. and II. (1/- each.) 
* Out of print. 


Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old, 
which include all the above Supplements, are double 
price (1/- each). The issues of February 14, 1914, and 
November 14, 1914, are out of print, but a few copies | 
of the Supplements only—* Co-operative Production” and 

“ Common Sense About the War”—are available at 2/6 each 

from the Publisher, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W.C. | 
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“WOUNDED ALLIES’ DAYS” 
AT THE CALEDONIAN MARKET. 


Honorary Director: LADY PAGET. 
Honorary Organiser: Mr. H. GORDON SELFRIDGE. 








THE CALEDONIAN MARKET. 


Every Londoner knows the Caledonian Market (Islington) on Fridays. On other days 
it is devoted to cattle. On Fridays it becomes one of the greatest bargain-markets of the 
world. The West End meets the East End in a genial but terrific hunt for bargains, and all 
imaginable things, from motor-cars to tin-kettles, are sold and bought. 

The City of London has most generously given the use of the Caledonian Market to the 
WOUNDED ALLIES’ RELIEF COMMITTEE for Tuesday and Wednesday, June 6th 
and 7th, which dates will be known as ‘WOUNDED ALLIES’ DAYS.” On these days 
the W.A.R.C. will hold the most titanic War-Fair of bargains ever conceived by the mind of 
woman or man. In the intervals of bargain-hunting, hunters will be able to distract themselves 
in an amusement tent organised by the stars of the theatrical profession, and to sustain them- 
selves in refreshment tents organised by the stars of the catering world. All London will 
come. The entire profits will go to the W.A.R.C. 


THE W.A.R.C. 


The Wounded Allies’ Relief Committee is cosmopolitan. It includes ambassadors, 
legislators, soldiers, bankers, bishops, doctors, duchesses, and journalists. Its chairman is 
Lord Swaythling. It helps the wounded ofall Britain’s allies. For example, it maintains an 
important medical mission for Serbians in Corfu.. It is assisting Portugal in Africa. It keeps 
a home anda sanatorium for Belgians, and its caravans serve the Belgian army in the field. 
It despatches ambulances to Russia and motor operating theatres to Italy. Throughout the 
war it has maintained two hospitals in France. Recently, at the special request of the French 
Government, made in view of the great Allied Offensive, it inaugurated at Lyons a 300-bed 
hospital, soon to be enlarged. 


HOW TO HELP 


Thus giving help, the Wounded Allies’ Relief Committee needs help. You are implored to 
help it, by sending anything and everything you do not want, or can do without, to the great * 
War-Fair. Ransack your attics and your cupboards. Nothing is too trifling, too worn-out, 
or too valuable for the War-Fair. The Caledonian Market has room for 1,500 stalls, and there 
will be a place for everything (except stolen goods). 

To-morrow, when you are looking for something to send, do not say : “‘ That is not worth 
sending.” It is. And do not say: “ That is too valuable to send.” It is not. Valuables 
will be competently handled by experts. The W.A.R.C. would just as soon receive a diamond 
ring as an old overcoat. You are requested to send your gifts, packed, to :— 


Messrs. Selfridge & Co., Ltd., Oxford Street, London. 


Very bulky consignments (for example, billiard tables or sideboards) should be sent to the 
Caledonian Market, Islington, where Mr. J. R. Hayhurst, M.R.C.V.S., the Superintendent, 
has kindly arranged for warehouse accommodation. 


SPECIAL NOTE. 


Please Note :—All parcels and letters should be marked “‘ Caledonian.” 

Please note further :—All goods should be delivered carriage paid. Donors of bulky and 
valuable goods who cannot undertake transport are asked to communicate in the first place 
direct with the Secretary, Wounded Allies’ Relief Committee, Sardinia House, Kingsway, 
London (Telephone 2608, 2609 Holborn). 














ARNOLD BENNETT, 
Publicity Manager. 


WOUNDED ALLIES’ RELIEF COMMITTEE, SARDINIA HOUSE, KINGSWAY. 
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